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PREFACE. 


CLosina the Ninth Volume of the HistoricAL MAGAZINE at a moment 
when peace once more unites all historical students in the study of our early 


history, to which the Magazine is especially devoted, it is our hope to see its 


usefulness increase, and contributions flow in as of old from every section of the 


country. 


The present volume has some fulfilment of the promises held out at its 
commencement, and ill health must plead our excuse for not more fully realizing 
our own wishes and the expectations of our friends. 


The new volume will be under arrangements to insure increased value and 


promptness. 


New York, Dec. 1866, 
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General Department. 


AMERICAN HISTORIANS. 


Our little gallery of American Historians 
will notbe guided by chronological order or, 
subject of study. The sketches will be 
taken as convenience or occasion suggests, 
and we present in this, one of the historical 
writers of the Colonial Day. 


CADWALLADER COLDEN. 

The historian of the Five Nations, the 
first and one of the few who has turned his 
attention to the investigation of the history 
of an Indian tribe, in order to present their 
mythology, cosmogony, history, progress and 
decline to the general reader, was a man 
fitted for the task by a liberal education, 
scientific acquirements almost unequaled in 
the country, great political knowledge and 
exalted position. We cannot portray his 
life and character more graphically than it 
has been done by the Hon. Gulian C. Ver- 

lanck. 


“Cadwallader Colden was born in Scot- | 


land, February 17th, 1688, and was educated 
at the University of Edinburgh, which he 
left in 1705. He then devoted himself to 
the study of medicine and the cultivation 
of mathematical science, which he pursued 
with great ardor and success. In 1710, al- 
lured by the flattering accounts of William 
Penn’s colony in America, where mild laws, 
a benevolent system of policy and a fertile 
soil, seemed to the young adventurer almost 
to promise the revival of the golden age, he 
came over to Pennsylvania, where he prac- 
ticed physic with great reputation for about 
five years. He then returned to England, 
where he formed an acquaintance with most 
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of the literary and scientific men of the day, 
particularly with those engaged in the cul- 
tivation of natural knowledge. That cele- 
brated natural philosopher, Dr. Halley, with 
whom he had formed a great intimacy, en- 
tertained so high an opinion of an essay on 
animal secretion, drawn up by Dr. Colden, 
that he read it before the Royal Society. 
After some residence in London, Dr. Colden 
returned to Scotland, where he married a 
lady of a respectable Scotch family of the 
name of Christie, and embarked with his 
bride for America in 1716. 

In 1718 he settled in the city of New 
York, where his mathematical knowledge 
procured him the appointment of surveyor 
general of the colony from Governor Hunter, 
the friend and correspondent of Swift, from 
whom he soon after received the additional 
appointment of master in chancery. The 
state of society in this country, which did 
not yet allow of the regular subdivision 
either of labor or of professional study, ren- 
dered this last appointment less remarkable 
than it might otherwise appear to a reader 
of the present day. Dr. Colden’s general 
knowledge and habits of business soon qual- 
ified him for the.able discharge of this office. 

On the arrival of Governor Burnet, in 
1720, he was appointed one of the council, 
in which station he bore a very important 
part in all the public affairs of the province., 
About this time he obtained a patent for a 
large tract of land about nine miles from 
Newburgh, in the State of New York, which 
was designated in the patent by the name 
of Coldingham, and is still in the possession 
of his lineal descendants. Hither he re- 
tired in 1755, and devoted himself for 
several years to scientific and agricultural 
pursuits. In 1761 he was appointed lieu- 
tenant governor, which office he held until 
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his death, and was frequently, for consider- 
able periods, at the head of the provincial 
government in consequence of the death or 
absence of several governors of the colony, 
and his administration is memorable for 
many chariers of incorporation of institu- 
tions of public utility in the city of New 
York. 

During those commotions which preceded 
the revolution, he supported the government 
of the mother country with great firmness; 
and in the tumults which took place in the 
city of New York, in consequence of the 
stamp act, although then in his seventy- 
eighth year, he manifested all the vigor and 
decision of youth, and finally prevailed in 
defeating for the time the efforts of the whig 
party. Upon thereturn of Governor Tryon, 
in 1775, he gladly retired from the cares of 
government to a seat on Long Island, where 
he spent the short remainder of his life. 
He died in the eighty-ninth year of his age, 
September 28th, 1776, with great composure 
and resignation. 

Governor Colden was a scholar of vari- 
ous and extensive attainments, and ofa very 
great and unremitted ardour and applica- 
tion in the acquisition of knowledge. When 
it is considered how large a portion of his 
life was spent in the labors or the routine 
of public office, and that, however great 
might have been his original stock of learn- 


ing, he had, in this country, no reading | 


public to excite him by their applauses, and 
few literary friends to assist or to stimulate 
his inquiries, his zeal and success in his sci- 
entific pursuits will appear deserving of the 
highest admiration. 

His attention was early directed to the 
vegetable productions of this country, and 
a description of several hundred American 
plants was drawn up by him according to 


the Linnaean system and communicated to | 


Linnaeus, who published it in the Acta 
Upsalentia. Under his instruction his 


daughter became very distinguished for her | 


proficiency in this study, and a plant of the 
tetandrous class, first described by this lady, 
was called by Linnaeus, in honor of her, 
Coldenia. He also wrote a history of the 


stil] in manyseript, and left a long series of 





observations on the state of the thermometer, 
barometer, and winds. Nor was he inatten- 
tive to the improvement of the healing art, 
after he had relinquishéd the practice of 
that profession. “If,” say the editors of 
the American Medical and Philosophical 
Register, “he was not the first to recommend 
the cooling regimen in cure of fevers, he 
was certainly one of its earliest and warmest 
advocates, and opposed with great earnest- 
ness the then prevailing mode of treatment 
in the small pox.” In the autumn of 1741 
and 1742 a malignant fever, similar in its 
aspect to that since denominated yellow fever, 
desvlated the city of New York. Dr. Colden 
communicated his thoughts to the city cor- 
poration on the causes and most efficient 
means of guarding against this distemper, 
in which tract he seems to have inclined to 
the opinions sinee held by the champions of 
domestic origin. He also published a trea- 
tise, “‘on the cure of cancers ;” an essay “on 
the virtues of the Bortanice or Great Water 
Dock,” and some “observations upon an epi- 
demical sore throat,” which spread over our 
continent in 1735, and the succeeding years. 
All these tracts, originally published in dif- 
erent fugitive forms, have been republish- 
ed by Mr, Carey in his valuable repository 
of early American scientific and political 
tracts, the “American Museum.” He also 
published the “History of the Five Indian 
Nations,” of which there have been two 
editions ; the first 8° London, 1747 and a 
second in 2vols 12° London. This work is 
still of the highest authority in everything 


| that relates to our North American Indian 


history and antiquity. 

But the work to which he had devoted 
the greatest labor, and which occupied sey- 
eral years of his life was his treatise on “the 
cause of gravitation,’ which was printed in 
this country in a small 12™° and afterwards 
much enlarged by the author, and repnblish- 
ed in London in 4° in 1751, under the title 
of “the principles of action on matter.’’ 

In this work, far from aiming, as has been 
supposed, at the overthrow of the Newton- 
ian system, he proceeds the very same path 


‘ ote a with the father of the mathematical philo- 
prevalent diseases of this climate, which is 


sophy, and endeavors merely to advance a 


few steps beyond those conclusions where 
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Newton had paused. Newton had himself 
expressly denied that he thought gravity a 
power innate, inherent, and essential to mat- 
ter; and in a letter to Dr. Bently had said, 
that “gravity must be caused by an agent 
acting constantly according to certain laws, 
but whether this agent be material or im- 
material, I leave to the consideration of my 
readers.” This agent and its mode of action, 
it is the object of Colden’s essay to point 
out, and he brings a great body of ingenious 
argument, grounded upon the various phe- 
nomena of planatary motion, to show that 
light is that great moving power, and that 
it acts through the medium of an elastic 
ether investing the planetary bodies, and 
alone possessing the power of causing re- 
action, a property which he denies to exist 
in inert matter. It is worthy of observa- 
tion, that Colden seems from philosoplical 
speculation and observation to have arrived at 
nearly the same conclusions to which the 
philosophers of the Hutch/nsonian school 
was held by their interpretations of the 
Hebrew scriptures, and what they have 
To the last 


termed the Mosaic philosophy. 
edition of this tract is appended “an intro- 
duction to the doctrine of Fluxions,”’ in the 
course of which he removes the objections 
raised against that doctrine by Bishop Ber- 
kely, and shows that the principles of that 
branch of mathematics are strictly geomet- 


rical. During the whole of his life he kept 
up a frequent correspondence with the 
philosophers and scholars of Europe, par- 
ticularly with Sir Isaac Newton, with Lin- 
naeus, with the younger Gronovius, Drs. 
Potterfield and Whytte of Edinburgh, D. 
Fothergill, and the celebrated Earl of Mac- 
clesfield, who was equally distinguished as 


a lawyer and a mathematician, the whole of | 


which valuable correspondence is still in 
the possession of his family. 

He also maintained an uninterrupted cor- 
respondence with Dr. Franklin, while the 
latter was engaged in his electrical experi- 


ments ; and in this series of letters the whole | 
train of thought by which he was led to | 


those discoveries is from time to time com- 
municated to Dr. Colden. 
manuscripts in the possession of his grand- 
son, on various points of mathematical, bot- 





A great body of | 
| York. Then follows the History, Part I, 
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anical, metaphysical and theological learn- 


ing, in addition to the works published du- 
ring his life, afford ample proof of the extent 
and variety of his knowledge, and the 
strength, the acuteness, and the versatility 
of his intellect. 

With all this propensity to abstract spec- 
ulation, he was remarkable for his habits of 
dexterity in business, and attention to the 
affairs of ordinary life. 

A mind thus powerful and active could 
not have failed to produce great effect on 
the character of that society in which he 
moved ; and we doubtless now enjoy many 
beneficial, although remote, effects of his 
labors, without being always able to trace 
them to their true source.” 

Of his History of the Five Nations, it 
may only be said that, written fora special 
purpose, to draw attention to the then im- 
portant fur trade, and the necessity of ex- 
cluding the French from it, it is not as phi- 
losophical nor as extended a work as it 
would have proved, had the large and saga- 
cious mind of Colden approached the task 
impelled by a higher and more scientific 
view, and our disappointment is the greater 
from the consciousness that he might have 
given us a work of the most inestimable 
value; this almost leads to underrate the 
real merit of his work. Of the first edition, 
a probably unique copy is in the possession 


| of Hon. Henry C. Murphy. It isa small vol- 


ume of about six inches by three and three- 
quarters, although worked as an octavo. 
The title is “ The | History | of the | Five 


| Indian Nations, | Depending on the Province 


of | New York, in America. | Printed and 
sold by William Bradford, in | New York, 
1727. | ” 

Tals, Verso blank. Dedicated to “ His 
Excellency William Burnet, Esq. ;” i to vi. 
Preface, vii. to x. A short Vocabulary, 
xi. to xiii.; A short view of the Form of 
Government of thé Five Nations, xiv. to 
xvii. The next page contains Errata and 
an Advertisement of “a Map of the great 
Lakes, Rivers and Jndian countries men- 
tioned in the ensuing History; Printed 
and sold by William Bradford, in New 


pp. 1 to 119, sigs. A to P. 
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The edition which appeared in London 
in 1747 (Osborne, 8°, 283 pp.) contains, as 
a second part, a reprint of a folio printed at 
New York, by Bradford, in 1724, entitled 
“ Papers | relating | to an Act of the As- 
sembly | of the | Province of New York, | 
For Encouragement of the Indian trade, 
&e., and | for prohibiting the selling of 
Indian goods to the French, | viz. of 
Canada.” Of the six papers contained in 
it, the last is ‘A memorial concerning the 
Furr Trade of New York, by C. Colden, 
Esq.,” a copy of which original edition, 
with its curious Map, is also in Mr. Mur- 
phy’s collection. 

Osborne, however, took great liberties 
with the First Part.’ He changed the de- 
dication to Governor Burnet, to one to 
Gen. Oglethorp, altering the text to suit 
his own ideas. The History suffers still 
more ; much is omitted and much new mat- 
ter introduced, apparently without the au- 
thor’s knowledge or authority. Among 
points of interest omitted are the fact, in 
the second line of the work, that they call- 
ed themselves Rodinunchsiouni, a term 
which the French gave as Hotinonchiendi 
and the modern Senecas Hodenasaunee. 
He also states that the Mohawks, Ononda- 
gas and Senecas seemed to be the original 
parties to the league, the Oneidas regard- 
ing the Mohawks and the Cayugas the 
Senecas as Fathers. 

Many of the speeches given by Colden 
in full are merely given in substance in the 
English edition, although the author makes 
this a special point in his preface. 

His other historical work was a review of 
Emith’s history of New York ina series of 
letters, a part of which has appeared in the 
collections of the New York Historical So- 
ciety. (Vol. ii, N.S. p. 193). Among his 
official papers several have great historical 
value. A list prepared by Dr. O'Callaghan 
(Doc. Hist. iii, 496) enables us to enumer- 
ate these. An account of the climate of 
New York, (Amer. Med.and Phil. Register 
vol. I, N. Y. Colonial Doc. v. 690). An 
account of the Trade of New York in 1723, 
N. Y. Col. Doc. v. 685). State of the laws 
in the Province of New York 1732, (Doc. 
Hist. I. 247). Report on the Boundaries, 
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Soil, Climate, &c. of New York, 1738. Re- 
port on Indian affairs 1751. A Treaty be- 
tween his Excellency the Governor (Clin- 
ton) and the Six Nations, and a narrative 
of his own conduct (1767) were printed in 
pamphlet form. 

His observations on the Fever which pre- 
vailed in New York in 1741 and 1742, com- 
municated to Dr. Hosack, (Am. Med. and 
Phil. Register vol. I), and his observations 
on the Throat Distemper or Epidemical 
Sore Throat in 1735, are valuable contribu- 
tions for a future Sanitary History of Ameri- 
ca. His “ Plante Coldinghamiz in Prov. 
Nov. Eboracensi spontanea crescentes, quas 
ad methodum Linnzwi sexulem, anno 1742 
observavit Cadwallader Colden” (Acta Up- 
sal, 1743 p. 81), redeem Colonial New York 
from total inattention to Botany, in which 
Canada and Pennsylvania won honors, 

Among his philosophical treatises the 
most esteemed was, ‘An Explication of the 
First Causes of Action on Matter, and of 
the cause of Gravitation,” (New York 1745, 
London 1746, 8° 75 pp), alluded to in Mr. 
Verplanck’s sketches as highly esteemed. 
Buffon took steps to have it appear in 
French. Of the original edition, printed in 
New York, no copy is known. Of the 
English reprint, of 1746, there are copies in 
the collections of Mr. Murphy, Mr. Men- 
zies and Mr. G. H. Moore; of that mention- 
ed by Mr. Verplanck I find no other no- 
tice. In spite of the three editions it had 
become so scarce, as early as 1786, that 
Buffon, having lost his copy, and sought in 
vain to replace it at London, applied to Mr. 
Jefferson, who wrote to Francis Hopkinson 
to endeavor to find one in America. 
Among his other philosophical tracts were 
an introduction to the study of Philosophy, 
an Inquiry into the principles of Vital 
Motion, and an Introduction to the Letters 
of Cicero, and a scheme of stereotyping. 

Mr. Colden is said, on apparently good 
authority, to have been born in Ireland, 
while his mother was there on a visit. His 
father was the Rey. Alexander Colden, 


| minister of Dunsie. 


His grandson, Cadwallader D. Colden, 
was also a man of mark in his day, distin- 
cuished us a lawyer, and representing New 
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York city in both houses of the State Legis- 
lature as well as in Congress. Among his- 
torical writers, too, he claims a place by his 
biography of Robert Fulton. 

The Colden papers are now fortunately 
in the possession of the New York His- 
torical Society, which will, we trust, ere long 
give in a series of volumes his best pro- 
ductions, to enable this generation to ap- 
preciate more generally a man who shed 
such lustre on the colony a century since. 


VIRGINIA’S CLAIM TO THE POTOMAC 
RIVER. 


Report of Col. A. W. McDonald to Gov. Letcher, 
March, 1861. 


RIcHMOND, Feb’y 2, 1861. 


Under the resolution passed by the gene- 
ral assembly of this commonwealth on the 
10th day of March, 1860, ‘authorizing and 
requesting the governor, if he should deem 
it expedient, to send to England a competent 
agent, to obtain from thence all record and 
documentary evidence tending to ascertain 
and establish the true lines of boundary be- | 
tween Virginia and the states of North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Maryland, your 
excellency was pleased to commission me 
as such agent, and by your written instruc- 
tions, of date the 22d of May, 1860, to indi- 
cate the service [ was expected to perform. 

I now beg leave to report to your excel- | 
leney the results of my mission. 

To make provision for its effectual prose- 
cution, which, in the event of sickness or | 
any serious accident to myself, might have | 
been much interrupted or possibly entirely | 
defeated, I engaged my son, William N, | 
McDonald, to accompany me; and though 
never entirely disabled by ill health from | 
the prosecution of my work, by his aid I 
have been enabled to accomplish at least | 
double the amount of examination and re- 
search | could singly have made—and thus | 
have greatly enhanced the valne and in- | 
creased the volume of record, documentary 
and historical matter; which I have had 
copied, and herewith return, neatly and 
substantially bound up in nine volumes of | 
manuscript; and one book of rare and valu- | 
able maps. 





| accessible. 


We sailed from Boston on the 13th of 
June, and arrived in London on the 25th 
of the same month, by rail, from Liverpool. 

At the instance of your Excellency, 1 was 
furnished, by Mr. Secretary Cass, with a 
letter to the U. S. minister in London (Mr. 
Dallas), and by the intervention of the 
Hon. James M. Mason, one of Virginia’s 
senators, with a very kind letter from Lord 
Lyons (the British minister at Washing- 
ton) to Mr. Hammond, under-secretary of 
state, in charge of the colonial office of 
Great Britain. 

Through the kind interposition of Mr. 
Dallas and Mr. Hammond, the rigid forms, 
by which all access to British archives are 
guarded, were as much relaxed in my behalf 
as was consistent with the requirements of 
British laws; but notwithstanding the favor 
extended to me, it was not until the 14th 
of July (twenty days after my arrival in 
London) that I could obtain permission to 
examine the archives of the “state paper 
office.” I mention this in no spirit of com- 
plaint, being well persuaded that the diffi- 
culty of access to this extensive and invalu- 
able depository, has been the efficient means 
by which all that may anthenticate the 


| early history of Virginia, is stil? preserved. 


So soon as [ ascertained that some time 
would elapse before I could be suffered to 
enter the “state paper office,” I sought and 
very promptly obtained from the authori- 
ties in charge of the “ British Museum,” 
permission for my son and myself freely to 
examine the almost unlimited stores of his- 
torical matter there collected, and under 
admirable conservative regulations made 
There, our time and labor, un- 
til the 15th of July, were spent, and amply 
rewarded ; and after that date, when by the 
rules of the ‘‘state paper office” our exami- 
nations there were suspended, we still pur- 


| sued our work in the Museum. 


I was also permitted to examine the records 
of the “rolls office,” in which I was suc- 
cessful in finding the record of the original 
charter or grant of Maryland to Cecilius 
(Calvert) Lord Baltimore, engrossed in the 
Latin language; a certified copy of which 
I have brought back with me, bound up in 


. vol. 8, page 34. 
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Of this document (the charter of Mary- 
land), more important in its bearing upon 
the question of boundary between Virginia 
and Maryland than any other, I have ob- 
tained several copies: The one just men- 
tioned, from the “ rolls office,” authenticated 
by the official seal and the certificate of the 
assistant “keeper of the rolls,” J. Sharpe. 
A second copy I obtained from a transcript 
of said charter, as the same now remains of 
record in the “state paper office,” in a book 
entitled “ Maryland ;” which in July, 1723, 
was examined and corrected by the original 
charter to Lord Baltimore, under the great 
seal of England, which had been obtained 
from Lord Baltimore through Mr. Blake, 
as by the endorsement copied from said 
book, will be seen. 

[Anno 1723 is the same year in which a 
book containing another copy of said char- 
ter, was printed, which I shall refer to 
again. | 

In this copy (the second above named) 
were preserved in the first entry of it [in 
the book from which I have had it copied], 
the abbreviations used in the “rolls office” 
in recording Latin charters of that und 
anterior dates; which abbreviations [ren- 
dering the text liable to mistranslations] 
are all written out at length in a different 
ink, showing the original as at first trans- 
cribed, and the emendations made by cor- 
recting from the original grant to Lord 
Baltimore, under the great seal. 

These abbreviations also appear in the 
copy obtained from the “rolls office,” above 
mentioned. 

I made every effort to find the original 
grant itself. [ sought out the represen- 
tative of the Baltimore family, and finally 
discovered him a prisoner for debt in the 
“Queen’s bench” prison, to which some 
twelve years since he had been transferred 
from the “ Fleet” prison, after having been 
there confined for more than eight years. 

I obtained ‘an interview with this gentle- 
man: informed him of the object of my 


visit—which he appeared entirely willing | 


to promote—and learned from him, after 


most minute enquiry, that the original char- | 
ter had never come into his hands with the | 


other family papers, which had: that he 
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had never seen it; never heard of it as being 
in the hands of any other person; and that 
he verily believed said original charter to 
be utterly lost or destroyed. 

Linstituted other enquiries concerning it, 
which proved entirely fruitless. 

I obtained a (third) copy, not of said orig- 
nal charter, but (as by comparison will be 
seen) of the record of said charter, as the 
same was entered in the “ rolls office.” This 
I found printed in a book, “ printed in Lon- 
don in 1723, by John Baskett, printer to 
the king’s most excellent majesty.” This 
is the same year in which, as it appears by 
the entry in the “‘ Maryland” book, before 
referred to, the transcript of the charter,.as 
the same had been entered from a copy from 
the rolls office, was corrected or amended by 
the original under the great seal. 

This book purports to contain the acts of 
assembly passed in the province of Maryland 
from the year 1692 to the year 1715, and 
the date of its publication was about eight 
years after the crown had restored to the 
proprietor the government of that province. 
By the label on the back of this book, it 
would appear that it had originally belonged 
to the office of the “board of trade ;’’ amd 
this indication of ownership is confirmed by 
the fact, that four copies of it, still preserved 
in the “state paper office,” are shown by 
the minutes of that office to have been trans- 
ferred to it from the “ board of trade ;” 
from which it is fair to infer that this printed 
book of “ the, laws of Maryland” is the same 
which Thomas Bacon, compiler and pub- 
lisher of the laws of Maryland in about the 
year 1764, thus refers to in a note to the 
preface of his said publication: ‘ I have seen 
[some time before I left England] in 1745 
an edition printed in London, at Lord Balti- 
more’s expense, as I have been informed, 
for the use of the ‘ board of trade,’ with the 
Latin charter prefixed, but could never meet 
with a copy of it in this province, nor can 
I recollect the date it bears.” 

A copy of “ Bacon’s Laws of Maryland’ 
I have procured, and will return with this 
report. In it will be found, prefixed to the 
laws, what he assumes [ypon the authority 
he there quotes] to be a copy in Latin of 
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Lord Baltimore’s charter, with a translation 
of the same into English. 

I also obtained from the British Museum 
a manuscript copy of an old printed pamph- 
let, entitled “ A Relation of Maryland, to- 
gether with a Map of the Country—the 
Conditions of Plantation—and his Majestie’s 
charter to Lord Baltimore—translated into 
English ;” which appears from its title page 
to have been printed in London in the year 
1635, and by the contents, to have been 
written by an inhabitant of Maryland. This 
manuscript copy will be found bound up in 
vol. 9, and commences at page 206 of that 
volume. A facsimile of the map in said 
pamphlet will be found in the book of maps, 
and numbered 4. 

One of the depositaries of this pamphlet 
in London, as will be seen by the title page, 
was one Mr. William Peasely. Whether he 
is the same Mr. Peasely of whom Lord Balti- 
more makes mention in a lettew written by 
him to Mr. Secretary Windebank, as his 
brother Peasely, I could not ascertain. The 
Peasely spoken of in the letter, and men- 
tioned as his lordship’s brother Peasely, was 
certainly a Catholic, and probably in that 
sense on/y designated as brother. The let- 
ter to Secretary Windebank will be found 
copied in vol. 2d, page 209. 

In this printed pamphlet there is not given 
any copy of the Latin charter of Lord Balti- 
more; and the pretended translation of it 
into English is not at all licensed by the 
Latin text, as the same is recorded in the 
* rolls office,” or as the same stands recorded 
in the “state paper office.” 

Some such version, however, was neces- 
sary to give color to the claim of territory, 
which the map in said pamphlet professed 
to picture. It will appear from said map, 
as also from Smith’s map of Virginia, pub- 
lished in 1612, that the head spring of the 
Little Potowmac river (now called Potomac 
creek) was at that day supposed to rise fur- 
ther west than the head spring of the main 
river, both being then supposed to head on 
the eastern side of the Blue Ridge—and 
by assuming that the Little Potomac was 
the river Potomac referred to in Lord Balti- 
more’s charter, the amount of territory em- 
braced within the charter calls, as the same 











had been rendered in said translation, would 
be largely increased, and the great river, 
as far as the same had been then explored 
and was known to be navigable, would fall 
entirely within the limits of those calls. 

I procured still another copy, or rather 
alleged copy, of Lord Baltimore’s charter, in 
Latin, and a translation of the same, fur- 
nished by said Bacon, and promulgated, 
under the authority of Lord Baltimore and 
the provincial legislature of Maryland, about 
the year 1764, as may be gathered from the 
contents of said book [the title page to it 
being without date or indieation of the place 
where it was printed] in which I found it, 
and which book I have herein before men- 
tioned. 

The identity in substance and similarity 
in language between the English translation, 
as given by Bacon, and the one given in the 
pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ A Relation of Mary- 
land,” in giving a description of the territory 
as embraced in the calls of the charter to 
Lord Baltimore, justifies the conclusion that 
the latter was predicated upon a Latin ver- 
sion of the charter, similar to the Latin one 
given in “ Bacon’s book.” 

It will be seen, by comparing the two, 
that the Latin text, as given by Bacon, is a 
plain and gross departure from the original, 
as found recorded both in the “ rolls office” 
and the “state paper office: and but for 
these gross and patent violations of both the 
letter and spirit of the original grant, no 
reasonable doubt would ever have existed 
that the whole Potomac river, from its 
source, wherever fixed, and whenever ascer- 
tained, to its mouth, was wholly without the 
limits of Maryland, and within the bounds 
of Virginia. 

I have caused to be translated by “ Thomas 
Edlyne Tomlins, attorney at law, and record 
solicitor of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London,” so 
much of the Latin charter, as the same is 
found recorded in the “ rolls office,” as de- 
scribes the bounds of the territory thereby 
granted; which translation cannot be so 
interpreted as to permit the Maryland 
boundary along the bank of the river Potu- 
mac to be upon the Virginia shore—and 
more, it establishes, beyond all plausible 
eavil, ‘ Point Lookout’ as the point from 
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which the closing line of the descriptive calls 
is to be drawn over the bay to the headland 
called in the charter “‘ Watkins’ Point,” and 
mentioned as the beginning point; fortified 
too by the fact, that the shortest line from 
Point Lookout to this headland would reach 
it exactly at the point ascertained [by Lieu- 
tenant Michler, under the direction of the 
joint commissioners upon the boundary be- 
tween Virginia and Maryland] to be the initi- 
al pointagreed upon [by Scarborough and Cal- 
vert, agents of the crown and Lord Balti- 
more] in the year 1668—whereas, if the 
closing line were to be drawn from “ Smith’s 
Point” on the south side of the Potomac 
river, the shortest line to this headland 
would strike it several miles south of said 
initial point, as ascertained by Lieut. Mich- 
ler. Mr. Tomlins was recommended to me 
as distinguished for his ability as a trans- 
lator of ancient Latin records, and for his 
fidelity as a man. I doubt not that his work 
will justify those recommendations. 

We have abundant evidence, in “‘Smith’s” 
and other histories, to prove the fact that 
the bank of the Potowmac on the Virginia 
shore, was occupied by “enforted Virgini- 
ans,” cultivating the land [probably], but 
certainly occupying the river itself with 
their vessels, carrying away the produce, 
and keeping up, annually, trade and inter- 
course with the natives living on both banks 
of the river, for years before the date of the 
grant to Lord Baltimore. In the face of 
these facts, the charter would not have been 
construed to extend to, much less embrace 
the southern shore of the Potowmac, even 
if its language had been susceptible of such 
an interpretation. 

As bearing upon this point, I have found 
a copy of a “Report of the Lords Com- 
mittee of Trade and Plantations,’ made 
13th of November 1685, and the king’s order 
thereupon; by which the now “state of 
Delaware” was adjudged to belong to Wil- 
liam Penn (who had purchased the same from 
the Duke of York), upon the ground that, 
“though clearly included within the boun- 
dary calls of Lord Baltimore’s patent, it did 
not pass to him, in consequence of the fact 
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that, before the date of said grant, it was not 
uninhabited, except by savages, as Lord Balti- | 
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more had described the territory to be, which 
was embraced within the bounds set forth in 
his grant.” Said report and order will be 
found in vol. 8, p. 162. 

In vol. 2, page 128, will be found a copy 
of a paper preserved among the records of 


‘the state paper office, headed ‘ Considera- 


tions upon the Patent to the Lord Baltimore,, 
and dated June the 20th, 1682,” the date 
of said patent, from which I make brief ex- 
tracts, to wit: 

“* 1st.—Because the matter of the petition 
of the patentee, mentioned to be the motive 
and cause of the grant, is (viz :), that the 
region thereby granted was them uninhab- 
ited, and possessed of the barbarous heathen 
or savages.” “It is not so; for in truth 
part of the said region had been formerly 
inhabited by his majestie’s subjects, which 
were sent over from the London collony of 
Virginia.” 

“5th. By the Lord Baltimore’s patent, 
this election” (referring to a provision in 
the 4th item, not necessary to quote here) 
“is taken away, and part granted to him, 
viz: from ‘ Watkins’ Point, south, which is 
in the 38 degrees of latitude to ‘ Le Ware’s 
Bay,’ which is in the 41 degree of latitude, 
or thereabout,” 

In book 8, from page 242 to page 252, 
will be found copied the answers given b 
Lord Baltimore, dated the 26th of March, 
1678, to questions propounded to him by 
the lords committee, &c., dated 10th of 
April, 1676, copied in same book, page 106 
to page 110. 

In answering the 10th question, Lord 
Baltimore says, ‘“‘The boundaries, latitude 
and longitude of this province are well de- 
scribed and set forth in a late map or chart 
of this province, lately made and prepared 
by one Augustine Herman, an inhabitant 
of said province, and printed and publique- 
ly sold in London by his majestie’s license, 
towhich I humbly refer for greater cer- 
tainty,” &e. 

For the map here referred to, I made my- 
self, and caused others to make, great search 
in every known depository in London, but 
could find no map authenticated as “ Her- 
man’s.” 


In Ogilby’s America, which was published 
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in London in 1671, I found a map. of 
Maryland, which upon its face is said to’ be 
“the atchievement of the right honorable 
Cecilius Calvert, baron of Baltimore,” &c. ; 
having upon it also the Baltimore coat of 
arms. This is the only map in the book 
which was taken by Ogilby from “ Mon- 
tanus’ history,” a German work, from which 
Ogilby copied—and this may be the map to 


which Lord Baltimore referred in his said | 


answer. It is, with very slight change, the 
same as the one which | have above refer- 
red to as found in the pamphlet entitled 
“ A Relation of Maryland.” A fae simile 
of each will be found in the book of maps, 
before mentioned. They both dot Lord 
Baltimore’s southwestern boundary on the 
south bank of the Potomac river; continue 
it so dotted up said river [the first in point 
of time] to the Little Potomac; and thence 
up it on its south bank as far as said stream 
is shown on said map: the second, to what 
is now known as Acquia creek; and thence 
up it along its southern bank as far as said 
creek is shown on saidmap. Both also lay 
down “ Watkins’ 
degrees, and run the boundary line across 
Chesapeake bay from “ Smith’s Point,’’ the 
south bank of the Potomac at its mouth. 
The grant of the “ Northern Neck” by 
Charles the Second to Ralph, Lord Hopton, 
Henry, Earl of St. Albans, Lord Culpepper 
and others, in the first year of that king’s 
reign, included, by expressed words, “the 
rivers Potowmac and Rappahannock, and all 
the islands within their banks.” This grant 
will be found referred to in Ist vol. Rev. 
Code, page 343, chap. 89. It is also referred 
to in a letter from King Charles Second, of 
date March 30th, 1663, copied in vol. 4, 
page 261, and therein mentioned as having 
been made in the first year of his reign, the 
commencement of which he was accustomed 
to date, from the day of his father’s death 
upon the scaffold. In this letter he de- 
scribes said grant as embracing all the land 
lying between the rivers Potowmac and 
Rappahannock and the Chesapeake bay, to- 
gether with the rivers themselves, “and all 
the islands within the banks of said rivers.” 
The southern boundary of Maryland, from 
Watkins’ point on the Chesapeake bay 
HIST. MAG. VOL. 1X “ 


Point” as in latitude 38 | 





shore, across the peninsula to the Atlantic 
ocean, was established by agreement between 
Col. Edmund Scarborough, acting for the 
crown, and Leonard Calvert for Lord Balti- 
more, in June, 1668. The grant of Penn- 
sylvania by Charles Second to William 
Penn, is dated the 4th of March 1680-1. 
See a letter from Charles Second to Lord 
Baltimore, dated April 2, 1681, copied in 
volume 8, page 145. 

In another letter from the same to Lord 
Baltimore, dated the 19th of August, 1682, 
copied in vol. 8, p. 147, the king says [in 
referring to an adjustment of the boundary 
between the grants to Baltimore and Penn], 
“the boundary between. Pennsylvania and 
Maryland ‘cannot by any method be so cer- 
tainly effected as by an admeasurement of the 
two degrees north from ‘ Watkins’ Point,’ the 
express south bounds of your patent, and al- 
ready so settled by commissioners between 
Virginia and Maryland,” &c. And further 
says, “willing and requiring you that with 
all possible speed, upon the receipt hereof, 
to proceed to determine the northern bounds 
of your province as the same borders on 
Penusylvania, by an admeasurement of the 
two degrees granted in your patent, accord- 
ing to the usual computation, of sixty Eng- 
lish miles to a degree, from the south bounds 
of Maryland as the same are already settled 
by commissioners, as is above mentioned.” 

So that ‘“‘ Watkins’ Point,’ where the 
same is crossed by the line between latitude 
38 deg. and 39 deg. north of the equator, 
is the true southern boundary line of Mary- 
land across the peninsula to the Atlantic 
ocean—and thus settling the southern line 
of Maryland to be said line of latitude 38 
deg., and allowing 60 English miles to be a 
degree, as intended by the king’s charter 
to Lord Baltimore, ‘‘ Mason’s and Dixon’s” 
line came to be fixed at 39 deg. 43 min. 
18 sec. north of the equator, instead of on 
the 40 deg. of north latitude, as claimed by 
Lord Baltimore, upon the two maps I have 
made reference to above. 

Beside the records and documents I have 
specially noticed, because of their direct 
and authoritative bearing upon the subject 
of Virginia’s boundary lines, many others 
will be found copied, which fortify and 
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confirm the former. I will call attention 
to but one: it is a complete copy of the 
proceedings of the general anal, begun 
at James City, Oct. Ist, 1685, and pro- 
rogued to Nov’r, and continued till the 13th 
of December 1685. Among the proceed- 
ings of this assembly will be found a copy 
of those upon a bill introduced and passed, 
to establish ports in the four great rivers 
of Virginia, &c., by which it will be seen 
that at that time the provincial assembly 
claimed jurisdiction of the Potomac river. 
See vol. 7, page 310 to 420. 

In addition to the two maps mentioned 
as promulgated under the auspices of Lord 
Baltimore, I procured some forty-six others, 
about of which bear certain and defi- 
nite testimony to the fact that the Mary- 
land line along the Potomac river was 
always considered [by those having the 
matter in their official charge, and therefore 
most likely to know and regard the truth] 
to be on the northern bank of said river. 
Many of these 46 maps were deemed worth 
preservation, to show how little was known 


of the interior of the territory of both Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, above the flow of the 
tides, prior to the actual survey of the 
“Northern Neck,” under the mandate of 
the crown, made in 1736, and completed 


and officially reported in 1747. The testi- 
mony taken and preserved during the pro- 
gress of this survey, establishes the fact 
that it was not until after the year 1705 
that any reliable information was obtained 
to show that the Potowmack river had its 
sources west of the Blue Ridge. 

I cal] the attention of your excellency to 
some of the more important of these maps, 
upon which the boundary line along the 
Potowmac river, separating Virginia from 
Maryland, .is dotted along the northern 
shore of that river, from “Point Lookout’’ 
to the head spring of the north branch of 
Potowmac. The one numbered 24, in the 
book of maps made by John Mitchell, was 
commenced in 1750, three years after the 
official report of the survey of the Northern 
Neck. Among other evidences of its au- 
thenticity, appearing on its face, I quote 
the following: “This map was undertaken 
with the approbation and at the request of 





the lords commissioners of trade and plan- 
tations, and is chiefly composed from drafts, 
charts and actual surveys of different parts — 
of his majestie’s colonies and plantations 
in America; great part of which have been 
lately taken by their lordships’ orders, and 
transmitted to this office by the governors 
of the said colonies and others. 
“JoHn PowNaL. 

“ Plantation Office, February 13, 1755.” 

Map No. 25, follows Mitchell’s, and was 
published the same year, upon a small 
scale, for same magazine. 

No. 28, by ‘“‘T. Bowen,” dots the bound- 
ary of Maryland along the Potowmac on 
the northern bank. 

Nos. 29 and 30 show nothing in relation 
to the lines between Virginia and Mary- 
land, but is very valuable and worthy of 
note, as a fac simile of ‘* Mason’s and Dix- 
on’s line,” as the same is preserved in the 
state paper office in London. 

No. 31, “Sayer and Bennett’s” map, 
printed in London in 1776, dots the Mary- 
land boundary on the northern bank of the 
Potowmac. 

No. 33, by “'T. Kitchen,” follows Mitch- 
ell’s, No. 24; and Sayer and Bennett’s, 
No. 81. 

No. 34, Carver’s map, published in 1776, 
gives the same boundary to Maryland, along 
the Potomac. 

No. 35 follows Mitchell’s No. 24, and 
was published in 1769, and corrected from 


| the original materials of Gov. Pownal, 


member of parliament. 

No. 38, made in 17838, according to the 
articles of the definitive treaty of peace 
between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. As to the boundary between Virginia 
and Maryland, along the Potowmac, it fol- 
lows Mitchell’s, No. 24. 

No. 39, “ Eman Bowen’s” map, dots that 
line along the northern bank of the Potow- 
mac river. 

No. 41, “Faden’s” map, published in 
1796, does the same, at and near the head. 

No. 42, a very neat and apparently accu- 
rate map of the United States, the Canadas, 
&c., made in Paris, under the direction of 
the French goverment, lays down the south 
boundary of Maryland along the Potowmac, 
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from the district of Columbia to the head 
of that river, along the northern bank. 
Below the district the line is not dotted, 
but the color of Maryland comes down to 
“Point Lookout.” This map was printed 
in Paris in 1812. 

No. 18 is a fac simile of the map returned 
by the commissioners appointed to run and 
settle the boundary line between Virgina 
and North Carolina. In the state paper 
office I found a reference to the field notes 
taken and returned by the surveyors who 
ran this line, and other documents relating 
to the work—all which I directed to be 
copied and sent tome. I paid in advance 
for the copies, and have the written under- 
taking of the clerk who is to do the work, 
that the manuscript should be forwarded to 


American minister at London. I have not 
yet received it, but have no doubt I shall. 


In confirmation that the charters, docu- | 
ments and maps referred to, establish the | 
bounds of Maryland, as not including the | 


Potowmack river, or any part of it, below 
ordinary high water mark: the acts herein- 
after referred to show that Virginia claimed 
and exercised exclusive jurisdiction over the 
Potowmac river as far up as the banks of the 


set forth. 

It was not until October, 1673, that the 
attention of the colonial legislature was di- 
rected to the subject of establishing ferries ; 
and the first and only step taken was to pro- 
vide for the appointment of commissioners 
to fix upon suitable points at which to estab- 
lish free ferries, who were to report to the 
next assembly. 2 Hen’g St. at L. p. 310. 

The next act of which we have any ac- 
count, was in Augnst, 1702, “ for the regula- 
tion and settlement of ferries,” &e. Hen’g, 
vol. 3. p. 218. 


The next act will be found in same vol. 


page 469—a portion of the preamble to | 


which is in these words; ‘‘ Whereas a good 
regulation of ferries in this her majestie’s 
colony and dominion will prove,” &. By 
this act many ferries were established over 


James, York, and Rappahannock rivers ; and | 
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one over Potowmac river, in these words : 
“In Stafford county, from Col. William 
Fitzhugh’s landing in Potowmac river, over 
to Maryland,” &¢.—page 473 same, vol. 3. 
By the 3d section of this act it is enacted, 
“that where a ferry is appointed by this act 
on one side of the river, and none on the 
other to answer the same, it shall and may 
be lawful for the county courts in such a case 
to appoint an opposite ferry, and order and 
allow the prices directed by this act.” 

See. 8 of same act imposes a penalty upon 
any “ person whatsoever, who shall, for re- 
ward (except necessity of a parish require 


| it for going to church), set any person or 
| persons over any of the rivers whereon fer- 
| ries are or shall be appointed by virtue of 
| this act.” 

me, through the hands of Mr. Dallas, the | 


By an act passed in 1720 “ for settling 
new ferries,” &c, within the colony and do- 
minion of Virginia, one new ferry was estab- 
lished on “‘ Potowmac river, from Col. Rice 
Hoe’s to Cedar Point in Maryland.” See 
4th Hen. Stat. L. page 93. 

By an act passed May, 1732, vol. 4, H. 8. 
L. p. 862-8, another ferry was established 
‘on Potowmac river, just below the mouth 
of Quantico creek, over the river ¢o the land- 


| ing place at Col. George Mason’s in Mary- 
same were seated, until the compact with | 
Maryland in 1785, by which Virginia grant- | 
ed to that state certain rights in said compact | 


land.” 

Another, by an act passed in 1734, H. St. 
vol. 4, p. 438, “on Potowmac river, from 
Robert Lovell’s in the county of Westmore- 
land, across the river 1o Maryland, ” &c. 

Another, by an act of the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1738, Hen. St. vol. 5, p. 66, was estab- 
lished over Potowmac river, “ from the 
plantation of Francis Aubrey in the county 
of Prince William, over to Maryland.” 

Two others were established by an act of 
May 1840, Hen. vol. 5, p. 104. One “ on 
Potowmac river, from the plantation of John 
Hereford in Doeg’s neck in the county of 
Prince William, over the river to the lower 
side of Pamunky, in Prince George’s county 
in Maryland.” 

Another, from Hunting creek warehouse, 
on the “ land of Hugh West, in Prince Will- 
iam county, over the river to Frazier’s point 
in Maryland.” 

Another wasestablished by an act of May, 
1742, Hen. vol. 5, p. 189, ‘on Potowmac 
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river, from the land of Ebenezer Floyd, in 
the county of Fairfax, across the river to 
Powel’s landing in Maryland.” 

Another; by an act passed in September, 
1744, Hen. vol. 5, p. 249, “‘on Potowmac 
river, from Evan Watkins’ landing opposite 
the mouth of Canagochego creek, to Kd- 
mund Wade’s land in Maryland. 

Two others were established by an act of 
Febuary, 1745, Hen. vol. 5, p. 364, to wit: 
“On Potowmac river, from the land of Will- 
iam Clifton, in Fairfax county, over the said 
river to the land in the tenure of Thomas 
Wallis, in Prince George’s county in Mary- 
land”—and “ from the land of Hugh West, 
in Fairfax county, over the said river either 
to Frazier’s or Addison’s landing.” 

By an act passed in October, 1748, Hen. 
vol. 6, page 18, at least two additional fer- 
ries over Potowmac river were established, 
to wit: One “from the land of William 
Russell on Sherendo cross into the fork or 
cross the main river.” The second, “ from 
the plantation opposite to Rock creek, over 
to Maryland.” 

By an act passed in November, 1753, Hen. 
St. vol. 6, p. 375, another ferry was estab- 
lished “ on Potowmac river, from the land 
now in possession of John Posey in the 
county of Fairfax, across the said river to 
the land of Thomas Marshall in Maryland.” 

By an act of May, 1755, Hen. vol. 6, p. 
494, two new ferries were established, to 
wit : ‘“ From the land of Thomas Swearingen 
in the county of Frederick, over Potowmac 
river to the land opposite thereto in the pro- 
vince of Maryland” —and “ from the land of 
Laurence Washington in the county of 
Stafford, over the said river to the land 
opposite thereto, in the province of Mary- 
land.” 

By an act of April, 1757, Hen. vol. 7, p. 
126, the following new ferries over Potow- 
mac river were established, to wit: Ist, 
“from the land of George Brett in the 
county of Prince William, over Potowmac 
river to the land of Roger Chamberland in 
the province of Maryland,” &c. 2d, “ from 
the land of Josias Clapham, in the county 
of Fairfax, over Potowmac river to the land 
on either side of Monochisey ereek in the 
province of Maryland,” &c. 








In 1759, Hen. vol. 7, p. 299, a new ferry 
“from the land of William Tyler in the 


county of Westmoreland, over Potowmac - ~ 


river to Cedar point in Maryland.” 

In 1761. Hen. vol. 7, p. 401, a new ferry 
“from the land of Robert Harper, in the 
county of Frederick, over Potowmac river to 
his land on the opposite side in the province 
of Maryland,” was established. 

In 1764, Hen. vol. 8, p. 44, a new ferry 


| was established “from the land of George 


Wilson Spooner in Westmoreland county, 
over Potowmac river to Cedar point in Mary- 
land. 

In 1765, Hen. vol. 8, p. 146, an act pass- 
ed to establish a new ferry from the land of 
Thomas Shepherd in the town of Mecklen- 
burg (now Shepherdstown) in the county of 
Frederick, over Potowmac river to his land 
opposite thereto in the province of Mary- 
land.” (This ferry was discontinued at 
session 1766 as interfering with Swearin- 
gen’s, vol. 8, p. 263.) 

A new ferry was established in 1766, 
Hen. vol, 8, p. 198, “from the land of Eli- 
zabeth Cook, in Stafford, below the mouth 
of Chapawamsick creek, across the river 
Potowmac to the land of Clement Kennedy 
in Maryland. 

In November 1769, vol. 8, Hen. p. 368, 
a new ferry was established “ from the land 
of Benjamin Foreman in the county of 
Frederick, over Potowmac river to the land 
of the Right Honorable Lord Baltimore in 
Maryland.” Another—~“ from the land of 
Thomas Aubrey in the county of Loudoun, 
across Potowmac river to the land of James 
Hook in Maryland.” 

In February 1772, Hen. vol. 8, p. 554, a 
uew ferry was established “ from the land of 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Tankerville in 
Loudoun county, &ec., over Potowmac river 
to the opposite shore in Maryland.” 

In 1678, Hen. p. 546 of vol. 8, a new ferry 
was established “from the land of Abraham 
Shepherd in the county of Berkeley, over 
the Potowmac river to the land of Thomas 
Swearingen in the state of Maryland.” 

In 1678, 8 vol. Hen. 8S. page 585, two new 
ferries were established, to wit: “ From the 
land of the Earl of Tankerville in the county 
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of Loudoun, across Potowmack river to the 
opposite shore in the state of Maryland”— 
and “from the land of Thomas Noland in 
the county of Loudoun, across Potowmac 
river to the landof Arthur Nelson in the 
state of Maryland. 
_ In October 1785, a new ferry was estab- 
lished (Hen. vol. 12, p. 83) “ from the land 
of John Turberville, known by the name of 
Dial’s landing in the county of Fairfax, 
across Potowmac river to the opposite shore 
in the state of Maryland. 

{In 1786, October (Hen vol. 12, p. 403), 
a new ferry was established “ from the land 
of Tomas Mason dec’d in the county of 
Loudon across Potowmac river to the land on 
the opposite shore in thestate of Maryland. ” 

All the ferries above named, except the 


two last, were established by acts passed | 


prior to the compact between the state, of 


Virginia and Maryland, which was ratified | 


in October 1785. See Hen. St. p. 50-55 of 
12th vol. 

It will thus be seen, that up to the date of 
ratification of the compact between Vir- 
ginia aud Maryland, as many as twenty-eight 
ferries had been established, by acts of the 
legislature of Virginia, over the Potowmac 


river to Maryland, most of them below, and | 
| and exercised jurisdiction over the Potowmac 


many above the flow of the tides. 

So far as I can ascertain from the pub- 
lished laws of Maryland, not one ferry across 
the Potomac river was established by Mary- 
land up to the year 1781. 

In November of that year an act was pass- 
ep by the legislature of Maryland, entitled 
“an act to regulate publick ferries, ’’ which 
enacted “ that the justices of the several 
county courts be authorized and required, at 
their respective March courts, during the 
continuance of this act, to grant their license 
to any inhabitant of their county to keep a 
public ferry, at any place-within their coun- 
ty now used as such, if said justices shall 
think that a public ferry ought there to be 
kept and established, and from such place to 
any other county or from this to any other 
state,’’ &c. See Kilty’s Laws of Maryland, 
vol. Ist, Anno 1781, chap. 22. 

Whether any ferries have been so estab- 
lished over the Potowmac river since the 
passage of this act, I am unable to ascer- | 





tain from any publications to which I have 
access. 

Since 1785 many additional ferries have 
been established, by acts of the Virginia leg- 
islature, over the Potowmac river to Mary- 
land both above and below tide water. In 
vol. 2 of the Revised Code of 1819, page 
243, will be found a list of ferries over Po- 
towmac river and its branches, then recog- 
nized and regulated by law. In this list 
will be found most of those above mentioned ; 
and others subsegnently established. I have 
not thought it necessary to trace down, 
through still later years, the enactments of 
Virginia in regard to ferries over the Potow- 
mac river, evidencing her exercise of juris- 


| diction in that form over the said river. 


In 1667 the colonial legislature of Vir- 
ginia passed an act entitled “ an act for fortes 
to be builtin each river.” By the provisions 
of this act, among others, one fort was re+ 
quired to be built in “ Potowmac river at 
Yohocomico;” and the act goes on to pro- 
vide and require, that ‘‘ within command of 
which forts all ships trading to those respec- 
tive places may conveniently and in all pro- 
bability securely ride and road.” Other 
provisions of said act show that Virginia, 
through her colonial legislature, then claimed 


river. 

Anno 1691 the colonial legislature pass- 
ed an act entitled “ an act of ports,” Xe. ;* 
by which among other things it is enacted, 
“ that from and after the 1st of Oct. 1692, all 
ships,” &c. “arriving into or going out of this 
country for trade, shall load and unload at 
some one or other of the places herein after 
mentioned in this act, under penalty of the 
forfeiture of the vessel, ’’ &c. ; and by a sub- 
sequent clause, the following places are named 
as ports for the counties of Stafford, Lan- 
easter Northumberland and Westmoreland. 

“For Stafford, on the land where Capt. 
Moliaih Peale now liveth, called Potowmac 
Neck. 

‘For Lancaster,on the land where Mrs. 
Hannah Ball now liveth, situate on the 
western side of mouth of Corotoman river. 

“For Northumberland, on Chicacone 


* By royal mandate, the operation of this act 
was suspended by act of 1692-3, vol. 3, p. 108-9. 
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river, being the land of Mr. Spencer Mott- 
som, formerly laid out for a town according 
to a former act. 

“For Westmoreland, on the land of Capt. 
William Hardidge, where he now liveth, on 
the mount of Nomini, a place formerly ap- 
pointed by law.” See Hen. St. vol. 3, p. 
53-69. 

In October 1705 an act was passed con- 
cerning ports, by which Yohocomico, upon 
the land of Richard Tidwell in Westmore- 
land, and Potowmac creek at the Townland 
in Stafford, were established as ports on 
Potowmac river—the former to be called 
Kingsale and the latter Marlborough. See 
Hen. vol. 3, p. 415—417. 

This act provides in effect that the ports 
therein named should be the only ports from 
which vessels coming in should enter. 

And so stood the law in relation to ports 
on Potowmac river from 1705 until May 
1784, when an act was passed by the Legis- 
lature of the state, intitled ‘an act to restrict 
foreign vessels to certain ports within this 
commonwealth.” Section 2nd of this act 
provides, that all vessels from foreign parts, 
not owned by citizens of this state, should 
enter, clear out, lade and unlade “at the 
following places, to wit: Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth as one port, Bermuda Hundred, 
Tappahannock, York Town and Alexandria, 
and at no other ports or places therein,” &c. 
See Hen. 11 vol. p. 402, 3, 4. 

The act of May 1784 was amended by an 
act passed in October 1786. Hen. vol. 12, p. 
320, by distinguishing between ports of entry 
and clearance, and ports of delivery. Section 
2d, among other things, provides in these 
words : “ For the district of South Potowmac, 


for all vessels coming from or going to sea, | 


or any part of the Chessapeak bay, or any 
part of the Maryland shore below ‘ Point 
Lookout,’ at the port of Yocomico: all 
vessels coming or going to any part of the 
Maryland shore above the said Point Look- 
out, at the said point of Yocomico or at port 
of Alexandria.” 

Section 3d relative to “ port of delivery,” 


is [concerning the Potowmac river] in these | 


words: “ For the district of Potowmac river, 


the ports of Alexandria and mouth of Quan- | 


tico.” 
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The above act was amended by an act 
passed the 5th of January 1788 [For which 
see 12th vol. Hen. St. page 434], in several 
particulars. Among others, Yocomico was 
added to the number of “ ports of delivery 
for foreign vessels” for the “district of 
Potowmac river,” and Yocomico, mouth of 
Quantico and Alexandria were made ports of 
delivery for vessels of the ‘‘ United States” 
for the “ district of Potowmac river. ” 

Section 7 provides, that ‘‘all masters of 
vessels coming into commonwealth shall be 
obliged to make a true and just report to the 
naval officer at the lowest port of entry upon 
the river they shall be bound to, except the 
river Potowmac, of all cargo, ” &c. 

In 1788, January 7th, Hen. vol. 12, p. 
438-9, &c., an act was passed the Virgiaia 
legislature, entitled “ An act to amend the 
collection of duties:”’ which, among other 
things, provides by section Ist, that there 
shall be a naval officer for the “ District of 
South Potowmac,” who shall reside [by 
section 3] at Yeocomico, or Alexandria. 

Section 17 is in these words: “ Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to affect 
or as being intended to affect the right and 
obligations arising under the act of the gene- 
ral assembly entitled “an act to approve, 
confirm and ratify the compact made by 
certain commissioners appointed by the 
general assembly of the state of Maryland 
commissioners appointed by this common. 
wealth.” 

And thus stood the law of Virginia at the 
time of the adoption of the constitution of 
the United States, in regard to ports upon 
the Potomac river. 

Pilots and ports could only relate to the 
tide water portion of the Potowmac. Fer- 
ries pertained to the river above as well as 
below tide water; and in regard to all three 
of those subjects, it is manifest that Virginia 
legislated as the sole and only rightful 
claimant of the river. And consistent with 
such claim of right in herself. and inconsist- 


| ent with any just claim or acknowledged 


right of Maryland, in the year 1772, Hen, 
vol. 8. p. 570. we find an act of the Virginia 
legislature, entitled an “ act for opening and 
extending the navigation of the river Potow- 
mac from Fort Cumberland to tide water. ”’ 
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All the provisions of this act show that Vir- 
ginia was legislating upon the subject as the 
sole rightful owner of the whole river Potow- 
mac, from its mouth to its source. 

I having carefully examined the statute 
law of Maryland from 1636 to 1781, as the 
same are to be found in “ Bacon’s Laws of 
Maryland,” reaching down to 1764—and 
“ Kilty’s Laws,” reaching down to 1781, and 
to a later date. 

In Bacon’s A. D, 1706, chap. 14, the title 
of an act is given, to wit, an act for the ad- 
vantcement of trade and erecting ports and 
towns in the province of Maryland, on which 
the publisher Bacon makes his note: “ N. 
B.—This act, with its supplementary act of 
1708, chap. 3, being disallowed by her maj- 
esty, are no longer in force: but, as they are 
referred to by act of 1715, chap. 32, and all 
. property obtained under them confirmed by 
that act, it is thought expedient to give an 
extract of such parts of these disallowed 


laws, as private property may in any wise | 


depend upon. 


By the terms of these act, “ St. Mary’s | 
town in Potowmac’”’ is named as one of the | 


ports which these acts propose to establish ; 
and tho’ named as in Potowmac, was in fact, 
several miles from the shore of the river, 
being upon St. Mary’s river, some two or 
three miles from its mouth, and of course 


within the jurisdiction and boundary of | 
Maryland, and a short portage, accessible | 
| From Cape Henry to Smith’s Point 


from the Patuxent river. By the act of 


1707 aforesaid, “* Nanjemye ” [which I shall | 
have occasion to notice again when I come | 
to refer to the pilot laws, by which the Po- | 
towmac river is governed] was established | 


as a town on Potowmac river, on the upper 
side of Nanjemye creek, and made one of 
the members of the port of St. Mary’s, as 
were all other towns on Potowmac river, 
‘¢ with the rivers, creeks and coves thereunto 
belonging.” These three acts of 1707, 
‘and 1704 and 1708, above referred to, were 
the only legislative attempts made by the 
province of Maryland to establish ports in 
the Potowmac river; and they haying been 
dissented from by the crown, such ports 
were not established. From the time of 
such «dissent, I do not find either in Bacon’s 
book, or in Kilty’s laws of Maryland, any 
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further attempt made by the provincial or 
state legislature of Maryland, down to the 
year 1786, to establish ports in the Poto- 
mac river. 

I will now call attention to the acts of the 
colonial and state legislatures of Virginia 
in reference to pilots and pilotage in the 
said river Potomac, in reference to which 
subjects Virginia alone exercised jurisdic- 


| tion and authority over the whole river from 


its mouth to the head of the tides. 

The first general law upon the spbject 
which [ have found, was passed in May 
1755, and will be seen in the 6th vol. of . 
Hening’s St. at Large, page 490, and is 
entitled an act for establishing pilots, and 
regulating their fees. 

I quote a portion of the preamble: 

” Views it is necessary for the safety 
and preservation of ships and vessels coming 


| into the bay of Chesapeake, baynd up the 


rivers of this dominion, that able and ex- 
perienced pilots,” Xe. 

Section 2d provides that the governor 
should appoint all such pilots. 

Section 3d imposes penalties on any and 
all who shall presume to act as pilots to any 
of the places named therein after, without 
a license from the governor of Virginia. 

Section 7th fixes the fees or rates to be 
charged to the several places named—and 
those of Potomac river I quote. 

“On Potowmac river: . 
on South 
Potowmac, - - - - 5600 
‘* Smith’s Point to Coan, per foot, 
Yeocomico, “6 
Nomini, 
Maddox, 
Upper Machodac, 
Nangomy, 
Boyd’s Hole, 
Quantico, 
Alexandria, 
And the same fees back to the capes 

Now, Nangomy is the same place called 
Nanjemye in the Maryland act to establish 
ports and towns in 1706, before referred to. 
In 1762 another act, with a similar preamble, 
was passed, prescribing the mode in which 
pilots should be examined and appointed by 
commissioners from counties named in the 
act. Among those named are Westmore- 
land, Lancaster and Northumberland. 


' 
' ' 
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And hy section 7th of said act the points 
on the Potomac river are named, and the 
charges to each fixed; and in this list of 
places five additional places are named, to 
those in the first act referred to, to wit: 
(See for act, vol. 7, page 584, Hen.) 
To Machodax, - - - 
Acquia, - - - 
Occoquan, . - - = 
Piscataway, : - - - 
Eastern branch, - - - 68 
The last named place was and is certainly 
in the. state of Maryland—and so too was 
Piscataway, 1 presume, as a creek of that 
name is laid down on the map of the North- 
ern Neck, at a short distance above Occo- 


quan—and on that map no creek or town | 


by that name is laid down on the Virginia 
shore of Potowmac above Occoquan and 
below Alexandria. 

In May 1778 the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia passed an act “ vesting powers in the 
commissioners of the navy for varying the 
rates of pilotage.” See Hen. 9 vol. page 
470. 

In 1788, Hen. vol, 11, p. 185, will be 
found another act, with a preamble similar 
to the one already quoted, and in no materi- 
al respect changing the provisions of the 


first act referred to, but leaving out one or | 


two of the points on the river Potowmac, to 
which fees were regulated, embraced in 
previous laws, but still retaining the names 


of Piscataway, Nangomy and East Branch. | 


Other acts may be found in vol. 11, but not 
worthy of note in this connection. 

Afte: the cession of Alexandria as part of 
the district of Columbia, Virginia permitted 
the power of appointing pilots for the Po- 
towmac river to escape from her hand; but 
since its retrocession, she has resumed that 
power and all others connected with that 
subject, and now alone exercises it, without 
deferring to Maryland. 

The resolution under which the mission 
was authorized, required that the expenses 
of it should not exceed two thousand dol- 
lars. Of that amount, the necessary expen- 
ditures have been kept within the limits of 
eleven hundred dollars, including land and 
sea passage to England and back. The 
residue of the sum, together with two hun- 
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dred and seventy-five dollars of private 
funds, have been expended in the procure- 
ment of the books, maps and manuscripts, 
of which mention has been made. 
All which is most respectfully submitted 
to your Excelleney, by 
Your obd’t serv’t, 

A. W. McDona.p. 
His Excellency Joun Lercuer, 

Governor of Virginia. 


JEFFERSON AND COLERIDGE, * 

Mr. Editor. —I recently chanced to pur- 
chase over an odd volume, the 4th of the 
London edition of 1829, of the “ Memoirs, 
correspondence, &c., of Thomas Jefferson, 
edited by Thomas Jefferson Randolph.” As 
it is by no means a book difficult to procure 
I regarded it with no particular interest till - 
I discovered a manuscript note written in 
pencil on the discolored fly leaf in front. 
Catching the initials s. T. ©. at the foot, 
and knowing the habit of Coleridge, pleas- 
antly described in one of Charles Lamb’s 
Essays, of annotating in this way the books 
which passed through his hands, I carefully 
decyphered the writing, and was at once 
confirmed in my impression by the peculiar- 
ities of the style, that it could proceed from 
no other source. It was Coleridge, his hab- 
it of thought and mode of expression, in 
every word. On looking farther through 
the volume, I discovered a second and long- 
er note as strongly marked in style as the 
first to which was attached his signature,— 
the whole evidently in Coleridge’s well 
known hand writing. As any scrap of this 
writer is of value to the literary student, 


and this is of especial interest to your readers 


from its subject matter, I enclose you copies 
of both notes. 

This is the first, from the fly leaf:— 

‘‘ Tf such worthless material deserves a 
series of comments, the sciolism, self con- 
ceit, and uniform onesidedness of this T. 
Jefferson’s mind and its utterances would 
afford an opportunity of conveying many 
most concerning truths by the detection and 
exposure of as many counterfeits in curren- 
ey. T. Jefferson, is a mind of the Genus 
Pleuronectes including the Soles, Plaice, 
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Flounders and other flat fish, who have two 
eyes, but both on one side, and never the 
right side. sf: 0.” 

The other note, running along the mar- 
gin of three pages, is called forth by the 
perusal of a letter of Jefferson to Thomas 
Lieper, dated Monticello, January 1, 1814, 
and commenced at page 237 of the English 
edition. In this letter Jefferson candidly 
states his views with regard to England, a 
country with which we were then at war, 
and Napoleon, towards whom he had been 
charged with manifesting an undue attach- 
ment. He shows the grounds of hostility 
to England which had led to the war, and 
while deprecating that unlimited success to 
Bonaparte which would make him master 
of all Europe, expresses his desire to see 
England sufficiently controlled by him to 
repress her unjust assertion of authority in 
the commerce of the rest of the world on 
the high seas. In one of his closing sen- 
tences he says, “No, you and I cannot dif- 
fer in wishing that Russia, and Sweden, and 
Denmark, and Germany, and Spain, and 
Portugal and Italy, and even England, 
may retain their independence.” It is to 
the two words in this last sentence, italicized 
by himself, that Coleridge has appendedhis 
note as follows: 

“OQ monstrous! the offspring of England 
who had for centuries received good, if not 
from the 4 or 5 men of a Cabinet, or even 
the 4 or 500 of a Parliament, yet from 
England, and whose revolution was preven- 
tive and conservative, not emancipative,— 
or only emancipative a prior’ !—this “Even” 
expresses and owns a bitterness of unnatural 
hatred of the Anglo Americans to their 
mother country, the source of their laws, 
Religion, Language, Arts—the country of 
Bacon, Newton, Shakespeare, Milton, that 
to a rightly tempered mind is truly fright- 
ful. I have seen and read enough of vul- 
gar abuse of America by English scribblers, 
and loathed it and them but a betrayal 
of a hatred so fiendish I never have found 
occasion to accuse an English Man. 

S, T. CoLermee.” 

The reader of the letter, who considers 
the time at which it was written, will hard- 
ly think the note justified by the text. It 
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was probably the overflow of the writer’s 
gall, excited by his general impressions of 
and particular hostility to what he consider- 
ed, in his philosophy, the Jeffersonian mind. 


Hotes and Queries. 
NOTES. 


Comp WEATHER IN LovuIsIANA.—In 
winter the climate is generally mild in Lou- 
isania, yet intensely cold weather has more 
than once been expérienced in this country 
since its first settlement by the French, 
under Le Moyne d’Iberville, as will be seen 
in the following sketch : 

1701. To judge from the following pas- 
sage, taken from one of the dispatches ad- 
dressed by Sauvolle to his Government, the 
severity of the winter was great that year. 
“Water,” says he, “when poured into tum- 
blers to rinse them, froze instantaneously, 
and before it could be used.” 

1749. The winter of 1748-49, says Mo- 
nette, was remarkable for its uncommon 
rigor, both in Upper and Lower Louisiana. 
Such was the severity of the cold, that the 
thriving groves of orange trees on the river 
coast, above and below New Orleans, were 
entirely killed. 

1768. The 17th and 18th of January 
were the two coldest days that had ever 
been known in Louisiana. All the orange 
trees, says Gayarre, perished a second time 
throughout the colony, as in 1749. In front 
of New Orleans the river was frozen on both 
sides to thirty and forty feet from its banks. 

1772. The winter was so severe that the 
orange trees were for the third time de- 
stroyed. , 

1784. The months of July and August 
of the preceding year had been so cold that 
the colonists, to their great amazement, had 
to resort to their winter clothing. White 
frosts made their appearance in the begin- 
ning of September, and continued to be fre- 
quent to the 15th of November, (1783) 
when the cold became intense, says Villars, 
in a dispatch dated the 25th of February, 
1784. There was a constant succession of 
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squalls, and the wind blew with unheard of 
violence, from the North and Northeast, 
and then from the South, going almost 
through the whole round of the compass. 
With rapid transition the keen Northern 
blast froze the ground, and the warm breath 
of the Southern breeze brought back the 
genial temperature of the spring. The va- 
riations of the weather ,were such, that sev- 
eral times in six hours Reaumur’s ther- 
mometer fell from twenty degrees above the 
freezing point to two and three degrees be- 
low it in a closed room where fire was kept 
up. On the 13th of February, 1784, the 
whole bed of the river in front of New Or- 
leans, was filled up with fragments of ice, 
the size of most of which was from twelve 
to thirty feet, with a thickness of two to 
three. This mass of ice was so compact that 
it formed a field of four hundred yards in 
width, so that all communication was inter- 
rupted for five days between the two banks 
of the Mississippi. On the 19th these lumps 
of ice were no longer to be seen. “The 


rapidity of the current being then at the 
rate of two thousand and four hundred yards 


an hour,” says Villars, “ and the drifting of 
the ice by New Orleans having taken five 
days, it follows that it must have occupied 
in length a space of about one hundred and 
twenty miles. These floating masses of ice 
were met by ships in the 28th degree of lat- 
itude.” 

1814. “Frost, threatened in his long en- 
joyed empire over the Northern lakes of 
America, made an effort in December to es- 
tablish his empire over the mouth as it has 
usurped it over the head of the Mississippi. 
Not far from the tropics the ruthless invader 
shook his icy bristles; for a few days the 
mouths of our creeks were sealed by the 
tyrant;” so spoke Eligius Fromentin, when 
Senator from Louisiana in the United States 
Congress, on the resolutions expressive of 
the high sense entertained by Congress of 
the patriotism and good conduct of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana and of New Orleans during 
the military operations before that city in 
1814-15. It is a fact, not less true than 
extraordinary, that, on the 23d of Decem- 
ber, 1814, when the St. Lawrence and the 
Northern lakes were quite free from ice, the 
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Bayou St. John, behind the city of New 
Orleans, was frozen over. 

1822. On the first of January, there was 
sleighing in New Orleans, snow having fallen 
there to a considerable depth. 

1823. The winter was very mild until the 
16th of February, when a great change in 
the temperature of the atmosphere suddenly 
took place. The weather became so severe 
that, as in 1768, the banks of the river 
were again covered with ice, and people 
could skate over the ponds, a thing which 
had never occurred before. All the orange 
trees perished. Fishermen in their crafts, 
negroes in their huts, cattle in the woods, 
fell victims to the cold. 

1826. On the 24th and. 25th of January 
the weather was extremely cold. 

1829. The winter was unusually severe, 
particularly in southwestern Louisiana. 
The people there suffered for want of pro- 
visions. The large herds of cattle with 
which thatsection of country then abounded 
were of no account. The severity of the 
winter had so impoverished them that those 
that died daily literally strewed the swamps 
and the prairies. 

1831. On the 8th of February there was 
a slight fall of snow in New Orleans, the 
first seen there since the winter of 1822. 
In his history of Louisiana, Victor Debou- 
chel says that the severity of the winter, 
which set in early in December with frost 
and ice, and lasted through February, proved 
fatal to the orange trees. 

1832. Onthe 24th of January the weather 
changed suddenly, and was intensely cold 
on the following day. During the night 
the cold increased to such a degree that one 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometers, exposed in a 
close room, was found in the morning to be 
seventeen degrees below zero, There were 
no instances in the city of New Orleans of 
the same thermometer having fallen below 
fourteen degrees. Wherever water was ex- 
posed to the open air, ice one inch thick was 
found, and it was said that the water near 
the banks of the Mississippi was frozen in 
the vicinity of New Orleans. In the coun- 
ties of Attakapas and Opelousas, in South- 
western Louisiana, the temperature of the 
air was very low. Extreme-as was the cold, 
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it is not said in the papers of that time, 
which I have consulted, that the orange 
trees were destroyed by the frost. 

1852. On the night of the 12th to the 
13th of January there was a heavy fall of 
snow in Lower Louisiana. The cold was 
intense. On the morning of the 13th of 
January the thermometer marked 25 de- 
grees. The orange trees and cane ratoons 
escaped uninjured. 

1856. The cold was intense on the 3d and 
4th of February, killing the stubble cane, 
but not the orange trees. The sugar crop 
of that year amounted to only 73,976 hhds. 

1859. On the 7th and 8th of December, 
the severe cold weather of those two nights 
killed a number of orange trees on the plant- 
ations and farms below New Orleans. 

1864. The 1st and 2d of January were 
the coldest days experienced in New Orleans 
since 1852. Ice to the depth of two inches 


was formed. On the morning of the Ist | 
the thermometer marked 23 degrees, and on | 


that of the 2d, 24 degrees. 
The temperature of the atmosphere was 


very low on the 6th of January. Says the | 
Era of the 7th January: ‘The rare sight 
of trees and vines covered with ice was pre- | 
sented the citizens of New-Orleans yester- | 


day morning. The orange and lemon trees, 


the fir and vine, were all loaded down with | 
thick icicles, and bowed their heads beneath | 


the weight of their cold load, and looked as 
miserable and pinched as though they pos- 
sessed the sense of feeling. 


thickness was presented.” 

According to Mr. Lapice, of St. James 
Parish, the thermometor stood in his sec- 
tion of country on the Ist of January at 18 
degrees, on the 2d at 21 degrees, on the 6th 
at 30 degrees, on the 7th at 29 degrees, and 
on the 8th at 22 degrees. 
and 5th the country was deluged with tor- 
rents of rain, on the 6th the rain was follow- 
ed by aconsiderable fall of snow ,on the 8th 
there were still several inches of snow 
on the ground, which was completely 
frozen. 

In the neighborhood of Baton Rouge the 
ground was covered with snow to the depth 
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A fine misty | 
rain fell nearly all night, which froze as it | 
fell, until an accumulation of considerable | 
| than by neglect, will be paid for by the 
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of six inches, and about a foot deep above 
Port Hudson. 

The extreme cold weather experienced 
last January did considerable injury to the 
stubble cane, but did not blight the orange 
trees. AZ 


REVOLUTIONARY OrpDERs.—The follow- 


| ing isa copy of a hand-bill in possession of 


the Historical Society of Pennsylvania : 
GENERAL MILITIA ORDERS. 


Philadelphia, October 27, 1779. 


The classes of the militia lately called, 
being designed to co-operate with the fleet 
of the count D’Estaing; there will be suffi- 
cient time (after authentic advice is received 
of his arrival on the coast) to reach the 
rendezvous appointed by his excellency 
general Washington.—The directions of the 
president, as commander in chief of the 
militia, in the mean time, are— 

That every officer and soldier hold him- 


| self in readiness at a day’s notice, equipped 


in the best manner possible, with a due re- 
gard to the season. It is expected that 
tents will be provided for both officers and 
soldiers, but the insufficiency of the public 
stores will require their endeavoring to 
provide themselves with proper clothing. — 
It is expected that every one will bring his 
own blanket and haversack, and though the 
march will not probably be long, shoes will 
be an important article, which it is hoped 
each militia-man will not neglect to procure. 
Blankets or accoutrements lost, otherwise 


public. 
Every soldier will bring his arms bright, 
clean and in good order; his accoutrements 


| completely fitted; and the officers are ex- 
| pected to be attentive to this order before 


On the 3d, 4th | 
| and trunks has at all times been found so 


they march.—The carrying of heavy boxes 


inconvenient and is so unmilitary, that the 
president hopes it will not be done on this 
occasion ; and to prevent any inconvenience 
to the officers, a number of portmanteaus 


| are provided, for which they will apply 


(when marching orders are received) to 
doctor Jackson, quarter-master of the divi- 
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a 
sion, who will deliver them in certain set- 
tled proportions. 

As the great encouragement given in 
this service does not seem generally known, 
the president thinks proper to repeat it on 
this occasion, viz. 

First, one hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars and one third of a dollar bounty, of 
which £20 in hand when the orders for 
marching are issued; £.20 to the family 
during the absence of the militia-man ; and 
the remainder on completing the term of 
service. 

Second, The usual pay. 

Third, Stores to be issued (when in actual 
service as to the continental troops), viz. 
rum or spirits at 5s. per gallon, brown 
sugar, 3s. 9d. per lb., tea 12s. do., hard soap, 
1s. 3d. do., tobacco, "9d. do. 

The president directed the light horse to 
be divided into two equal squads, each pro- 
perly officered, one to march with the divi- 
sion, the other to relieve, as the horses in 
service may require, at a season when forage 
is scarce and the duty will be severe. 

Col. Eyres, commandant of the artillery, 
will select three of the lightest brass pieces, 
and if any repairs are necessary to the car- 
riages or ammunition carts, apply to. capt. 
Stiles, who will see that what is necessary 
is done as soon as possible. 

The president persuades himself that 
after assuring the troops he shall lead them 
to the field and partake of their danger and 
fatigue, it is unnecessary to add that every 
attention to their comfort and convenience 
will be paid; both before and in the field, 
as far as circumstances will admit, and he 
hopes that all misunderstandings between 
them as fellow citizens, will now be done 
away and forgotten; that the common ene- 
my will engross the attention of the whole, 
and harmony and friendship subsist between 
officers and men, and between the different 
corps; so as to make the tour of duty plea- 
sant to themselves and beneficial to their 
country, such a line of conduct will not 
only be highly honorable to themselves, 
but the president will consider it a particu- 
lar mark of friendship and favor conferred 
on himself. 

Col. Bull will act as adjutant general, on 
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the expedition —David Jackson esq., as 
quarter-master general.—Doctor Hutchin- 
son, surgeon and physician general.—The 
hon. James Searle esq., mr. Shields* and 
mr. Ingersol are appointed aids-de-camp.— 
Major Eustace, an A. D. ©. extra.—All 
orders delivered by col. Bull and the gen- 
tlemah last named, or either of them, are to 
be obeyed. 


*This gentleman, though a stranger, will, it 
is presumed, be very acceptable to the troops, 
as he has left his native country, though pos- 
sessed of a very handsome fortune, to become a 
citizen of the free and independent state of 
Pennsylvania, and is anxious to share in the 
honor of terminating the war. 


Philadelphia. Printed by F. Bailey in 
Market Street. 


KEARSARGE. — The mountain in Mer- 
rimack county, N. H., which has given its 
name to the victorious U. S. Steamer, is 
marked on Blanchard and Langdon’s map 
of the province of N. H. published in Lon- 
don in 1761, ““Kyasage Mt.” On Holland’s 
map of N. H. published in London in 1784, 


| “Kyarsarga Mountain ; ; by the Indians Cow- 


issewaschook ;” on Lewis’ map of N. H. 
published in Philadelphia in 1794, “ Kyar- 
sarga.” It is now known by the name of 
“ Kearsarge.” Wood, in his “ New Eng- 
land’s Prospect,” published in London in 
1634, says there is not a letter R in the 
Indian language. What does the name 
“ Kyasage ”’ mean ? W. F. Goopwiy, 

Librarian N. H. Hist. Soc. 

This geographical name has been render- 
ed famous by one of the most distinguished 
naval exploits of modern times. In its pre- 
sent form it represents imperfectly the ori- 
ginal Kees-ahki, meaning “ High Land,” ap- 
plied by the natives to indicate two moun- 
tains in New Hampshire, the southernmost 
of which in the Merrimac Co. was earliest 
known to the whites. 

The changes, as documents show, were to 
un- 
less the u, in the old Ms was read for double 


|e, (i. e. Kus or Kees-ah-gee); then in Hol- 


land’s M: ap, (London, 1784) Kyar-sarga, 
in which, if the first word receives its short 
sound, the change will be but slight; then 
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in Morse’s Universal Geography, (Vol. 1, p. 
835) Kyarsarge; and about 1812, the or- 
thography began to be Kearsarge, as now 
retained. If the last two letters ge, could 
form a separate syllable, then the original 
Kees-ahki would be approached more nearly. 

This mountain is an immense mass of sol- 
itary grandeur and unconquerable strength, 
rising in majestic repose to the height of 
more than 3000 feet, and detached from 
other elevations by a deep valley on the side 
of their nearest approach. Its summit is a 
large, bare, rounded and polished surface of 
fibrolite, grooved with a myriad or more di- 
luvial scratches, running from the north- 
west to the south-east. One of the large 
granitic boulders, which were the tools for 
the engraving, has been left near the sum- 
mit; and many others,—one of them hav- 
ing supplied material enough to build a 
Church,—are found in a line of march, in a 
south-easterly direction from the mountain, 
for twenty or thirty miles. The other Kear- 
sarge isin the northerly part of the State, 


an isolated mountain, called in Farmer’s | 


Gazeteer, Pequawket mountain. 
BRVNOVICVS. 


Hupson River TERMINOLUGY.—The 


eye of the traveler on the Hudson River | 


Rail Road is occasionally attracted by a new 
sign board at a station, and his ear by a new 
call by the conductor. The latest transpor- 
tation is that of time-honored but unroman- 
tic, “‘ Tubby Hook” into “Inwood.” Now 
“Inwood” is much prettier as a name, but 
there may be “ Inwood’s” in name as there 
_are in fact in every state in the Union, or 
as an appropriate name fora country seat 
in every town for aught we know to the 


contrary, but it is not likely there ever was | 


or would be another “Tubby Hook.” It 
was evidently a landmark of early Dutch 
Settlements, and the “ Hook” signified a 
corner or nook, if we recollect rightly, while 
the signification of “Tubby” is a nut for 
O’Callaghan, Brodhead, Verplanck, or, if 
he lived, the great Historian Knickerbocker 
tocrack. It certainly had its origin in some 


name or circumstance identified with our | 


early history as a State, and we hope, if 
abandoned by the inhabitants as a name for 
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their station and neighborhood, it will be 
adopted and retained as the designation of 
the country seat of some lover of the olden 
time of the neighborhood.* 

Tubby Hook belonged to the same family 
with ‘ Red Hook,” “ Kinderhook,” “ Sandy 
hook,” and other time honored names. When 
“Kinderhook Landing” disappeared from 
the name of River settlements, the inhabit- 
ants showed that no disrespect was intend- 
ed to their progenitors by substituting 
the name of “‘ Stuyvesant,” while the change 
from Tubby Hook to Inwood may be con- 
sidered as another landmark of the con- 
quest by the Yankees, which that hard headed 
old veteran foresaw and deplored. Some 
years ago a similar attempt was made on 
“Spuyten Tuyvel” in an effort to get its 
Post office name changed, if we recollect 
aright, to “Inwood,” (which by the way 
has been for many years the name of the 
fine estate of Judge Whiting near that sta- 
tion), but the Post Master General took bold 
grounds against the innovation. He was a 
reader of Washington Irving, revered the 
memory of Anthony the Trumpeter, and 
wisely refused to obliterate from the record 
the name of the stream which he swore he 
would swim in Spuyt der Tuyvel. 

MosHoLa. 


Farracut.—Attempts have been made 
to give the derivation of the name of this 
great naval commander. Farra, is made 
out to be the German fahren, to sail; gut 
is, of course, our good, and the whole name 
to mean “good sailor.” Farragut is, how- 
ever, the son of a Minorcan, probably of 
the colony transferred to Florida by Turn- 
bull; and his name is Catalan, not German. 
The name is most probably fully as good a 
one for a great commander, the derivation 
being evidently, Ferrum,—acutum, sharp 
steel. 6. 8. 





*If a change was desirable, the inhabitants, 
who are, in a sense, the trustees for the public 
taste, could have moved over the now unused In- 
dian road of the Harlaem River, and treated 
their constituents to the original, musical and 
significant name of ‘‘Muscoota,” thus abolish- 
in, one landmark to restore another still more 
ancient. 
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Ann as A Man’s Name.—Is not the 
following unusual application of a female 
name to-a gentleman worthy of a place 
among the notes and queries of the maga- 
zine? 

George the third by the Grace of God 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith and so forth. 
To all to whom these presents shall come 

Greeting: 

Know ye that of our especial Grace, cer- 
tain knowledge and mere motion, We have 
given, granted, ratified and confirmed, and 
do by these presents for us our heirs and 
successors give, grant, ratify and confirm 
unto Our loving subject, Ann Gordon, 
Gentleman, being a reduced subaltern offi- 
cer, having served in North America dur- 
ing the late war, and last belonging to our 
forty-second Regiment of Foot,—All that 
certain tract or parcel of land situate, lying 
and being in the County of Albany on the 
east side of Hudson’s river, within our 
Province of New York, &c. &c. 

The above tract embraced 2000 acres of 
land :—Date of patent 23 May, 1772 :—See 
military book of Patents No. 2, page 4382, 
in Secretary of State’s office, Albany, N. Y. 

J. P. 


Schenectady, N. Y., } 
Nov. 24, 1864. 
[Anne occurs frequently as a man’s name 
in French, a Jesuit Father Anne de 


Noiie, was frozen to death in Canada. Its 
Latin form Anneeus, shows its origin to be 
different from that of the female name Ann 
or Hannah. Its use in Scotland may have 
come from France]. 


Fort NraaaRa (vol. viii, p. 368).—We 
were quite surprised upon taking up the 
November number of the Historical Maga- 
zine to find a grievous error in an article 
upon the History of Fort Niagara. The 
paper closes with the remark —“ Brig. 
Gen. Johnson was rewarded by the King 
with a Baronetcy, and a sum of £5000 was 
voted to him by the House of Commons.” 


“The facts thus stated—as every student of | 
American History knows, are true; but | 
every student of history also knows, that 
these rewards were given to Johnson, not | 
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for his services at the siege of Niagara in 
1759, but for his defeat of the French army, 
under Baron Dieskau, at Lake George, on 
the 8th September, 1755—four years pre- 
cisely. 

We are led to these remarks from no un- 
friendly spirit, but when the facts of his- 
tory are given, we are equally bound to the 
past and present generation to see that they 
are given correctly. By doing this, and by 
each historical scholar constituting himself 
a special guardian to correct error—only, can 
the past history of our country be preserved 
with any degree of purity. 

W. L. 8. 


GeneRAL LarayerrE—Rosert Fut- 
TON.—The house is still standing near the 
bank of the Ohio River, at the stone quar- 
ries above Cannelton, in this State, in which 
General Larayerre took refuge after the 
wreck of the steamer Fulton, upon which 
he was a passenger, near that point, in 1825. 
It is an old cabin; but it is regarded with 
patriotic feelings as a sort of landmark in the 
history of the great ally of America in her 
Revolutionary struggle, and the friend of 
WASHINGTON. 

At a point a few miles from Cannelton, 
on the Indiana side, a bold bluff rises up 
from the river covered with a beautiful 
grove and carpeted with blue grass. This 
bluff, we are told, was once owned by Ros- 
ERT FutTon. Steamboat men inthe West, 
a long time ago, proposed to erect a monu- 
ment to FuLTON upon this beautiful bluff, 
which overlooks the Ohio River for miles, 
both up and down the stream. If the pro- 
ject has been abandoned it should be again 
revived.—New Albany (Jnd.) Ledger. 


THe UNiversiry or SALAMANCA AND 
CoLumBus.—It may not be generally known 
that this ancient University endeavored, in 


| 1858, to clear itself from the imputation 


of having opposed Columbus’ theory of the 
sphericity of the earth. A pamphlet was 
issued in that year by Domingo Doncel y 
Ordaz, entitled “La Universidad de Sala- 
manca en el Tribunal de la Historia”: but 
it does not seem to have been a successful 
attempt 
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Names of Piaces on Lona IsLanp, and 
THEIR DeERIVATIONS.—Jamaica. L. J. 
This takes its name from the Beaver 
pond, or ancient Beaver lodges, in the vicin- 
ity ; its root being, Amikque, the Mohegan 
word for the “Beaver.” When aspirated it is 
pronounced as if written, Jamikque. Hence 
Yameco and Yamecos, as the Beaver tribe 
of Indians were called who resided near the 
pond. The Dutch wrote the word, Jamico. 
the J. being by them pronounced as our Y. 

The English, in retaining the Dutch spell- 
ing, have forgotten to retain the Dutch pro- 
nounciation of the word, and we have con- 
sequently “Jamaica,” to confound what 
ought properly be called Yamico, or Beaver 
town, with one of the West India Islands. 

Hoppogues, L. I—Thompson states in 
his Hist. Long Island, I. 460, that the mean- 
ing of this name is “Sweet Waters.” the 
place abounding in springs of the purest wa- 
ter. The Indian name, as appears by a pe- 
tition in NV. Y. Col. MSS. 38:84, was or- 
iginally written, Winganhappague. It is 
compounded of the Mohegan words Weegan, 
good or sweet, neep water, appoquodt, taste or 
flavor, and means, literally, Water of a good 
or pleasant taste, in contradistinction, it is 
supposed, to the brackish water remaining 
in pools after rain or very high tide. Inthe 
present instance, it will be perceived that 
only one half of the original Indian word has 
been retained as the name of the locality. 

Comac, L. I.—In the original patent this 
place iscalled Winnecomac, which signifies 
“The Beautiful Place.” The Indian name 
is lopped also in this instance, withont cer- 
tainly being improved. E. B. 0. ©. 


Tue Arms or New YorkK.—A writer in 
the London Notes and Queries thus puzzles 
over the arms of the Empire state, which he 
found on an old China saucer. “A globe, 
or shield supported by two female figures; 
one of them Justice, as conventionally rep- 
resented blindfolded, and with scales in 
hand; the other has something in her hand 
like a bulrush in flower, or a slender rod 
with a thimble on top.”” (Who can recog- 
nize Liberty in this description?) “In the 
middle of the globe appears the sun emerg- 
ing from clouds” (The glorious Sun of 





York); ‘‘above the globe is something like a 
bird cage (!) upon which an eagle stands 
with wings spread and a flower in his beak; 
below the globe is a scroll with the motto, 
‘ Excelsior.’ ” 


EaRTHQUAKES IN CANADA — Canada 
seems disposed to excel Quito or Peru in 
the frequency of its earthquakes. At ten 
minutes past 4 o’clock in one day four dis- 
tinct shocks were felt in the vicinity of the 
mountain. The vibration seemed to come 
from the eastward. The first was slight 
and of brief duration ; the second heavy, 
causing the houses to tremble and stove- 
pipes and crockery to rattle as if about to fall 
down. The third shock was faintest of all, 
and in all they lasted about ten seconds. 
Men at work in the fields felt the vibration 
very strongly and were somewhat alarmed, 
thinking that the ground was about to open. 
The wind at the time was a light westerly 
breeze. The above is the narrative of a 
gentleman who resides at the back of the 
mountain. We may say that two shocks 
were also distinctly heard at about the same 
time by a person in this office, who thought at 
the moment that it was the noise of a mov- 
ing barrel; but it is now certain, from the 
peculiar rumbling noise, that it must have 
been an earthquake.—[ Montreal Telegraph, 
Oct., ’64- 


THe “OupEst GENERAL.”—A corre- 
spondent writes as follows: Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Scott committed a Japsus penne the 
other day by writing himself the “oldest 
Genera] in the world,” for there are several 
Generals living older than he, and I wish 
to call your attention to one in particular, 
who really happens to be “the oldest Gen- 
eral in the world.” I refer to the distin- 
guished soldier, Field-Marshal Viscount 
Combermere, whose designation points to 
the highest rank in the British army. 
The rank of Field-Marshal was conferred 
upon Viscount Combermere for his eminent 
services both in Indiaand on the continent 
of Europe, and for which he repeatedly re- 
cieved the thanks of Parliament, having 
finally been elevated to the British Peerage 
by the title of Viscount Combermere. He 
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was born in 1769, and, therefore, is seven- 
teen years the senior of our good old Scott. 


VENERABLE VoTERS.—The election last 
week called out a large number of the aged 
men of this town. Fifty-five men aged sev- 
enty-five years went to the polls and voted 
for Abraham Lincoln. Among them was 
the venerable Capt. Peter Russell, who has 
not walked a step for many years, but who, 
in spite of the inclement weather insisted 
upon being carried to the ballot-box. Their 
ages are as follows :— 


75 years. 
76 “ 
77 

78 

79 

80 

8] 

83 





85 
89 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS (Vol. viii, 
pp- 148, 399).—Deacon Phillips of Stur- 


bridge, has just received the following let- 


ter from President Lincoln : 


EXEcuTIvVE MANsIoNn, WASHINGTON, 
21st November, 1864. 


My Dear Sir : I have heard of the inci- 
dent at the polls in your town, in which 
~ acted so honorable a part, and take the 

iberty of writing to you to express my 
persomal gratitude for the compliment paid 
me by the suffrage of a citizen so venerable. 

The example of such devotion to civic 
duties in one whose days have already been 
extended an average lifetime beyond the 
psalmist’s limit can not but be valuable and 
fruitful. It for myself only. is not but for 
the country, which you have in your sphere 
served so long and well, that I thank you. 

Your friend and servant, 

A. Linco, 
Deacon JouN PHILLIPS. 

—Samuel Downing, a Revolutionary hero 
103 years of age, who lives at Edinburgh, | 
Saratoga county, N. Y., cast his vote for 
Abraham Lincoln on the 8th instant. 


Riz.—In the History of the Jews, printed 
by Jugge in 1561, fol. xxxi, occurs the 
Americanism, riz: “Uppon thys, risse 
amongst them great and mortall warres.” 


ScyLiacrus, AUTHOR OF THE ACCOUNT 
OF THE SECOND VoyAGE or CoLUMBUS.— 
Little is known of the history of Nicholaus 
Scyllacius, author of the valuable and rare 
work De Insulis nuper inventis, giving an 
account of the Second voyage of Columbus, 
for a sumptuous edition of which the 
learned world is indebted to the munifi- 
cence of Mr. J. Lenox. It is worthy of 
mention, therefore, that about two years 
previous to this publication, he edited John 
Gaddesden’s Rosa anglica practice medi- 
cine a capite ad pedes.—CoL. PAPIE, 1492, 
die 24 Januarie, Joan. Antonius Birreta 
impression tradidit. The Rosa is a vol- 
ume of 364 pp. fol., besides eight prelimi- 
nary pages of dedication and index. 

The dedication commences: Niclaus 
Scyllatius siculus magnifico ac preestantis- 
simo Ambrosio Varisio Rosato ducali phisi- 
co ac consiliario sapientissimo. It embraces 
no fact about his life, except that while at- 
tending his lectures at the University he was 
induced at the request of Birreta, to under- 
take the editing a copy, which had been 
much injured by neglect. He concludes’ by 
praising Varisio as his Maecenas. 

Gaddesden’s work, written in Latin, about 
1359, does not appear to have been previ- 
ously printed, though it has since passed 
through seven editions. The author is in 
these days called a quack (though the first 
person appointed a court physician in Eng- 
land), and Haller found his work frivolous. 
See Haller, Braun, Creutzenfeld. 

Albany. 


H. A. 





QUERIES. 


BaRNABY BrppLE.—Can any reader of 
the Magazine give an account of Barnaby 
Biddle, author of a tragedy called the 
“* Mercenary Match?” 


JONATHAN LAMBERT, KING oF TRIS- 
TAN D’ACUNHA.—Where can an account 
be found of this Massachusetts sailor ? 
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THE DaGGeR oF CortTEzZ.—lt is stated 
in London Notes and Queries, (3d S. VI, 
164) that a curious dagger belonging to 
Cortez, passed from the Alvarez family to 
a Bishop of Mobile, evidently the late Dr. 
Portier, and*was by him deposited in the 
museum of the University of St. Louis, 
from which, after sixteen years, it came into 
the possession of its present holder, a gen- 
tleman at Aldershot, England. 
thing known of it here ? 

It is described as “of peculiar construc- 
tion,” the handle being of open filagree 
work in steel, surmounted by a Spanish 
crown, with curious steel pendant orna- 
ments within it. 


finished with a crown at either end; and 
above this is an oblong structure four inch- 
es in length, containing a piece of mechan- 
ism by which on its being pressed the blade 
was opened when it entered the wound. 
The blade, properly so called, springing 
from this, is eight inches long, and opens 
like a pair of scissors. When this opened 
in the wound, a liquid poison, previously 
placed in a deep groove running down the 
centre of the blade, would be emitted, caus- 
ing certain death.” 


Cues’ History oF THE AMERICAN 
Revo.Lution.—A Monsieur Ches wrote a 
History of the American Revolution. Jef- 


ferson states that he saw the manuscript of 


this book in 1786. Was this history ever 
published ? Perhaps some of your lynx- 
eyed bibliographers can make answer. 
WM. GOWANS. 

[This work was published at Paris in the 
year iv of the French Republic, and is 
dedicated to Bonaparte, First Consul. One 
of the Consuls, Le Brun, appears on the 
title associated with Chas as author. The 
title is Histoire Politique et Philosophique 
de la Revolution de l’ Amérique Septen- 
trionale, par Chas et Le Brun, 8°, Paris, 
An iv. It is a work of no merit, especially 
when compared with Soulés]. 


BERKSHIRE County, Mass.—How long 
has this anomalous style prevailed? Sure- 
ly either Shire or County is enough. 


HIST. MAG. VOL. IX. 4 


Is any- | 


The cross bar, like the | 
rest of the instrument, is of polished steel, | 
| —I have a ding 


| published in full ? 
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PorTRAITS OF WASHINGTON.—We learn 
from the Boston Transcript that the article 
on the portraits of Washington, published 
in Putnam’s Magazine for October, 1855, 
was but half of the original paper, and that 
it is to be republished entire. It has 
sketches of the several ariists who have 
painted and modelled Washington, and will 
prove complete in point of detail and inci- 
dental facts.” —Historical Magazine, Vol. 
Ist, p. 224. Was the above article ever 
If so, in what form, 
when, and where? And I further wish 
the name of the writer, if known. 

Boston. M. 8. ¥. 
Conpiz’s PorTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 
print of Washington, 
in the uniform of a general officer, and 
wearing in the left lapel of his coat a deco- 
ration which I take to be that adopted by 
the Cincinnati. At the bottom are these 
words, “George Washington Esq. Phila- 
delphia, Published for Thos. Condie, Book- 
seller.” The frame appears to be not less 
than forty years old. 

When was this published, and what is 
its commercial value? P. W. 8. 


PiuckaMIN, N. J., WickrorD, R. I.— 
Where can I find fuller accounts of the 
original settlement and first settlers of 
Pluckamin (and Somerset County, gener- 
ally), N. J.,and of Wickford, R, I., than 
those gorom on Barber and Howe’s His- 
torical Collections of the State of New 
Jersey and the collections of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society ? P. 





THe CINCINNATI. — Where and when 
was the Society of Cincinnati inaugurated ; 
what was its object and history? w. a. 


VirainiA Act For RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 
—wWas Jefferson the originator of the Act 
for Religious Freedom, passed by the Vir- 
ginia Legislature in 1786? 

WILLIAM GOWANS. 


Bitty CALDWELL, a Pottowatamie Chief. 
Can any account of this chief be referred 
to? L. C. D. 
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First CHURCH IN ALBANY AND ITS 
Recorps,—What was the first Church 
built in Albany? Are its records of bap- 
tisms and marriages still preserved, and in 
what year do they begin? Who has pos- 
session of them ? P. W. 8. 

[An account of the first church in Al- 
bany may be found in O’Callaghan’s New 
Netherland ; and the first records of bap- 
tisms in Munsell’s Annals of Albany. The 
original records are in the archives of the 
church. They begin in 1683.] 


Famity or Dr. Samurt Barp.—Had 
Dr. Samuel Bard, whose biography was 
published by Prof. MeVickar, in 1822, any 
sisters or paternal aunts ? 
they marry and when? Was his grand- 
father, Peter Bard, a physician ? 

P. W. 8. 


Pack House 1n New Street, New 
York.—In a will, dated New York, 1768, 
I find mention made of the “ Old House in 
New Street, called the Pack House.” In 
what part of the present New street did 
this house stand ? P. W. 8. 


Goop Perrer, the ONEIDA CulEeF.— 


date of the death of this chief, or direct 
the writer to any unpublished facts con- 
cerning him. L. ©. D. 


BIsHoPpRIC OF GARDA IN GREENLAND. 
—Can a reference be given to notices 
of any of the Bishops of this See, in con- 
temporaneous writers? 


FytGe-PHABER.—In a Dutch manu- 
script I find the Christian names Fytge 
and Phaber : what are their English equiva- 
lents ? Pe. WW: a. 


Henry K. Strona.—Where can any 
particulars of this author of “ The Fall of 
Iturbide, or Mexico delivered,” a tragedy, 
120, 1825, be found? 


If so whom did | 





REPLIES. 


Gov. Burnet’s WIFE oe 8, p. 398). 
—Gov. Burnet was married about the year 
1721 to Anna Maria, daughter of Abraham 
Van Horn. 

Miss Van Horn was a lady of great per- 
sonal accomplishments and a descendant of 
one of the most ancient and respectable 
families of the province. Her father had his 
residence in Wall street For several years 
he wasa member of Burnet’s council and 
held other important trusts. Her grand- 
father, Cornelius Jansen Van Horn, came 
from Holland; he married in 1659 Anna 
Maria Jansen. 

The maternal grandfather of Miss Van 
Horn was David Provost of Kanitterol and 
his wife was a Miss Laurens of Amsterdam. 
Their marriage was solemnized in 1668. 
They had several children, one of whom, 
Maria, became the wife of Abraham Van 
Horn in 1700, and was the mother of the 
subject of thissketch. Her brother David 
was the great-grandfather of Bishop Provost. 

The century and a half, which has almost 
intervened since the wedding of Gov. Bur- 
net, has destroyed all memorials of this fes- 
tive occasion, but the following note refer- 


| ing to this event from the record of a confer- 
| ence between the Five Nations of Indians 


4 ! | and the Commissioners is still preserved : 
Can any reader of the Magazine give the | 


‘We have done now with an answer, 
‘only being informed that your Excellency 
‘“‘is married at New York, we beg leave to 
“ acquaint you, that we are glad of it and 
“wish you much joy, and as a token of our 
“ rejoicing we present a few beavers to your 
‘*Jady for pin-money, and say, withal, that it 
“is customary for a brother upon his mar- 
“riage to invite his brethren to be merry 


| “and dance.” 


His Excellency thanked them for their 
good wishes and sent them some barrels of 
beer to be merry withal and dance. 

The only child of Gov. Burnet, of whom 
my papers furnish any account, was married 
to the Hon. William Brown of Beverley, 
Mass; their issue being William Burnet 
Brown, who settled in Virginia. Mr. Wil- 
liam Brown had previously contracted a 
marriage with Mary French, daughter of 
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Philip French and Susanah Brockholes and 
yrand-daughter of Gov. Anthony Brockho- 
o Mr. French was a large landed pro- 
prieter in New Jersey, and a son of Mr. 
Philip French, Mayor of New York, and 
speaker of the Assembly. Mr. Brown had 
two daughters by this marriage, Sarah, born 


Feb. 13, 1758, married to Francis Hall, of 


Maryland, bearing issue, and Anna, born 
Aug. 25, 1754, died unmarried. 
Dec. 16, 1864. M. C. 

AMERICAN FLAG, (VOL, VIII. p. 396).— 
I have a book entitled A General Treatise on 
the Dominion of the Sea. Third Edition, 
London (no date), which has folding plate, 
representing national flags, and containing 
the “ New England Ensign,” and the flag 
of the “ East India Company.” 
England flag is the same as that described 
by “Anchor,” and described and figured 


from a work published before 1700 on | 


Drake’s History of Boston, p. 230. 
The East India Company flag has a field 
composed of ten (not thirteen) stripes, al- 


ternate white and red, the whele being at | 


the top. The union is the same as your 
correspondent describes, a red cross on a 
white ground. 

My book is a small 4to, 684 and 107 pages. 
A written memorandum states that it was 
printed about 1707. DELTA, 


Tue Henry Pot, (Vou. vit, Pp. 374). 
—The papers of Capt. Henry may be found 
in the Congréssional Documents of 1812, 
accompanying Pres. Madison’s message 
on the subject of March 9. The committee 
on foreign relations, March 13, made a 
report on the subject. The same papers, 
with notes and an appendix, may be found 
in apamphlet entitled, ‘The Essex Junto 
and the British Spy: or Treason detected. 
Salem, Mass., 1812.” 

Albany. H. A. 

“PENNSYLVANIA AcT OF 1711 PrRo- 
HIBITING SLAVERY,” (H. M. VoL. viii, P. 
278).—The query as to this act, supposed 
to have been canceled in England (Dixon’s 
Penn. p. 331), shows how historical errors 
are perpetuated. In the Memoirs of the 
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| Hist. Soe’y. of Penn. Vol. 1 part 2, p. 370, 


| a doubt is expressed as to the existence of 
a copy. It is to be found, however, in 
Bradford’s Laws, (Ed. 1714, p. 65), but— 

| so far from being an act for the abolition 
of slavery it was merely a police act, induced 

| by a negro plot in New York, and laying a 
tax of £20 per head, on every negro or 
Indian imported into the province. 

M. 

| THEODORE DE LA Guarp, (VOL. 11, p 
115, Vou. vii, p. 398).— In Duyckinck’s 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, Vou. 

| I, p. 20 will be found the title of another of 

| Ward's books, in which he styles himself, 

“ Theodore de la Guarden.” 

[ suppose the late Joshua Coffin, author of 
the History of Newbury, was the person 
who first penetrated the author’s disguise. 
He communicated it to me some years before 
I sent it to you for publication. I never 
met with it in print nor heard it mentioned 
| in conversation, except by Mr. Coffin, till 
after you printed it in 1859. Boston. 


TAMMANY, (Vol. VI., p. 101).—Tama- 
nend flourished about 1683, and was chief 
of the Lenni Lenape inhabiting the shores 
| of the Delaware about where it receives 
Neshaming creek, which land he deeded to 


Penn. (Penn’a Archives, I., pp. 62, 64). 
Though supposed to hold intercourse with 
the Great Spirit during life, and much re- 
verenced after death by the natives, he 
was never, strictly speaking, considered by 
them a saint. The whites first gave him 
this title, long after his death, and under 
the name of St. Tammany established 
him as the patron saint of America, ap- 
pointing the first day of May as his festival. 
“On that day a numerous society of his 
votaries walked together in procession 
| through the streets of Philadelphia, their 
| hats decorated with buckstails, and pro- 
ceeded to a handsome rural place out of 
town, which they called the Wigwam, 
| where, after a long talk or Indian speech 
had been delivered, and the Calumet of 
peace and friendship had been duly smoked, 
| they spent the day in festivity and mirth.” 
| (Heckewelder, Historical Account of the 
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Indian Nations of Penn’a, pp. 298-9). 
Some years after the revolution the ob- 
servance of this day was neglected, but the 
name still kept up by various societies for 


political purposes instituted in Philadelphia | 


and New York. Tammany Hall thus de- 


rives its name, and I am under the impres- | 


sion that there is a small town so called in 
North Carolina. D. G. B. 
Westchester, Pa. 





Societies and their Proceedings. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Historicat Socrery.—New York 
Nov. 22. The sixtieth Anniversary of the New 
York Historical Society was the occasion of one 
of those brilliant literary reunions for which the 
Historical Society of New York is deservedly fa- 
mous. The Hall of the Society was well filled 
by 74 o’clock, when the Chair was assumed by 
Byes. Ropert WintHrop, Esq., the Second Vice 
President, who called on the Rev. Dr. De Wirr 
to open the proceedings by prayer. After the 
prayer several nominations of new members 
were made and accepted by the meeting, and 
these concluded, the Chairman introduced to the 
meeting the President of .he Society, FREDERICK 
Ds Pryster, Esq. 

Mr. De Pryster, who was warmly received, 
then commenced his address by referring to the 
objects of the meeting and the national events 
which had occurred since the foundation of the 
Society. During the past 60 years ten presidents 
had preceded him in his office: Egbert Benson, 
Governeur Morris, De Witt Clinton, David Ho- 
sack, James Kent, Morgan Lewis, Peter G. Stuy- 
vesant, Peter Augustus Jay, Albert Gallatin and 
Luther Bradish with some of whom he had been 
personally acquainted. He had also béen ac- 
quainted with most of the oilicers of the Soci- 
ety, and he found on looking over the records 
that not one of them now survived, so that he 
alone was left as it were a link between the liv- 
ing and the dead members of the Society. He 
then adverted at some length to the character of 
Mr. Bradish, one of the founders of the Society, 
giving an interesting account of a journey which 
he had made in his company, in his youth, to 
Montreal He highly eulogised the character of 
Mr. Bradish, and spoke of the interest he had | 
taken in the proposed Historical Museum in the | 
Central Park. Passing to the political history 
of New York, he said that it had been greatly | 
elucidated by the labors of the Society, and tlie 
immense mass of historic materials which had | 
been rescued from obscurity and faithfully pre- 
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served in the library of the Society. Besides 
this, the Society had been applied to by the leg- 
islature and had deputed one of its members, in 
pursuance of that request, to examine the arch- 
ives of England, France and Holland for in- 
formation as to the early colonial history of New 
York and, the result of their labors had Leen 
edited with unequaled care and fidelity by an- 
other member of the Society. Great success 
had also attended the labors of the librarian, 
Mr. Moore in his patient search for the acts 
and journals of the colonial legislature, some 
of which had been missing for more than a 
quarter of acentury. He also alluded to the la- 
bors of private members of the society in the 
great cause of historic literature and said that 
one fruit of their labors had been the triumphant 
establishment of the claims of New York really 
to have been the leader in the great struggle for 
their national liberty and the rights of mankind. 
The political history of New York was peculiarly 
interesting and important, forthe State, from the 
day of its seizure byEng!and, had been the scene 
of the most various and uncomp)omising party 
strife. In the earlier days of the Colony the 
struggle was one of antagonistic races, after- 
ward one of great rival families, for political pre- 
eminence; later on, it was a struggle for prin- 
ciples during the days of the revolution, and still 
later, Republicans, Federalists, Clintonians, 
Bucktails, Democrats, Barn Burners, Hunkers, 
Silver Grays, Woolly Heads, and Loco Focos 
had actively performed their parts in the great 
historical drama. During the first of these pe- 
riods those who came in with the English were 
of course considered intruders by the Dutch, 
who were deprived of all the privileges and rights 
they had enjoyed before the surrender of the 
Colony to the English, and yet denied the rights 
of Englishmen, and were therefore compelled 
either to submit in silence to their commercial 
and social degradation, or resist the power that 
oppressed them. This they would not do, and 
therefore they addressed a memorial to the Gov- 
ernor in which they refused to pay homage 
to their conquerors until they had secured the 
fulfilment of the stipulation of the articles of 
surrender, In the second era the political posi- 
tion was not less interesting than the one he had 
referred to; but the races having almost entirely 
lost, by marriage and intermixture, the distinct- 
ive features which had before separated them, 
the Dutch were always found in full sympathy 


| with the popular cause, and as instances of this 


reference might be made to the well-known polit- 
ical troubles in which Capt. Jacob Leisler, and 
John Peter Zenger, were the more prominent 
figures. The former of these, the proto martyr 
of American independence, was too little known 
to the world, and to his serv:ces in the cause of 
popular liberty, republican historians have been 
too tardy in rendering honor. The lecturer 
then gave an interesting account of the birth, 
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parentage, marriage and influence of Capt. Ja- 
cob Leisler. In 1674, Leisler, by the committee 
of public safety, was made one of the Commis- 
sioners to defend the city, and as he had been 
one of those who had refused obedience to the 
King of Great Britain, it was very evident that 
even at that early day he was fully sensible of 
the political rights of the colonists. During the 
administration of the early Governors the colo- 
nists were subjected to the greatest outrages, 
and it was not to be wondered at that they should 
be opposed to the Government, and, therefore, 


when, in the Spring of 1689, the intelligence | 


reached New York that the Prince of Orange had 
ascended the English throne, the great body of 


the colonists rose and drove the Jacobins from | 


oower, and while this scene was going on the 
} 


cry was raised that the French were coming, and, | 


at the request of the inhabitants, assembled at 
his door, Jacob Leisler assumed the supreme au- 
thority, and administered the government of the 
colony until the new Governor arrived in 1691. 
Mr. De Peyster then referred to the imprison- 
ment of Leisler, his trial on the charge of trea- 
son and subsequent execution in the face of the 
numerously signed petitions for the transfer of 


his trial to England, to the reversal, seven years | 


after his execution, of the sentence of attainder, 
the taking up of his remains from the foot of 
the gallows where they had been interred, and 
their reburial with military honors. He then 
gave some interesting particulars of the conflicts 
between the great families of the colony, the his; 
tory of Zenger, the printer, and founder of the 
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first newspaper in the Colony, The New York | 
Weekly Journal, his trial and sentence, and the | 


contests for the Governorship of Clarke and Van- 
Dam. He also referred to the progress of polit- 
ical liberty in the colony, the first proposition 


and the opposition it evoked, and the successful 
resistance to the impressment for the navy. 


| the formation of the Union. 
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the duties of such a society as theirs was per- 
formed. He then read several other extracts 
from Burke's speeches on the progress of the col- 
onies, and said that even in the present century 
America would make still further advances to 
that position among the nations for which God 
and Nature had intended her. 

Erastus C.Benepict, Esq., then moved that the 
thanks of the Society be presented to the Presi- 
dent, Frederick De Peyster, Esq., for his highly 
interesting and valuable address, and that a 
copy of it be requested for publication. 

The Rev. Dr. McVickar seconded the rosolu- 
tion, and in doing so, said he had stood at the 
cradle of the Society when he was just quitting 
college, and he had been personally acquainted 
with all its officers and Presidents since then, 
He referred to the circumstance of his own 
birth, having taken place during the very year 
and month in which the committee had reported 
Referring to the 
statements of the lecturer he quoted the opinion 
of Gov. Jay, expressed by himself, as to the mass 
of important historical information lying in the 
hands of private parties, and which would be 
soon lost forever, He had also had a conversa- 
tion with Col. Trumbull, who had been sent by his 
father to England to study painting, and had an 
introduction to Edmund Burke, and who told 
him that on delivering the letter to Mr. Burke 
he read it and then said to him, ‘Sir, you come 
prepared to study and practice the profession 
of a painter, and to return to your own country:; 
permit me to ask you if you have ever thought 
that your country will want buildings in which 
to exhibit those paintings as soon as the paint- 
ings themselves,” and, said Mr. Trumbull, if [had 
followed that advice I should have been, on my 


| return, the only architec! in the country, and 
for the imposition of taxes and the stamp duties | 


When the Stamp Act had been passed and the | 
opposition to it had taken the form of armed re- | 


sistance, to New York belonged the honor of the 


germ—a committee of correspondence. Before 
the actual outbreak of the Revolution and the 


made myself a wealthy man instead of a poor 
one. He also related a conversation he had had 
with the Duke of Clarence, son of King William 
the Fourth, in which he expressed his own com- 
plete sympathy with the American Revolution, 


| and said that his father thought the same, also. 
inauguration of the Confederacy in its first | 


promulgation of the Declaration of Independ- | 


ence, the cause of New York was represented in 


London by Edmund Burke, who presented to par- | 


liament the memorial of the legislature of New 
York (a long extract from which the speaker 
now read), and it was when pleading the cause of 
the Colonists before the House of Commons that 


he declared that the love of liberty was the | 


characteristic of the American people. 


He then | jectures would be delivered in the Hall of the 


read some long extracts from Burke’s orations. | 


and contrasted them with the memorial of the 
Colonial House of Assembly. All that was glo- 


rious and honorable in the history of the commu- | 


nity depended in a great measure for the pre- 
servation of its record on the fidelity with which 


Mr, Georce Bancrort then supported the res- 
olution, which on being put from the Chair, was 
carried unanimously. 


The Secretary of the Society, Mr. Moore; 
then announced that a course of three lectures 
on Egypt and Egyptian antiquities would be de- 
livered to the members of the Society on Decem- 
ber the Ist, 8th and 13th. The first lecture 
would be by Mr. William Draper, the second by 
Mr. Prime, author of Tent Life in Egypt, and 
thethirdby Dr. Henry J. Anderson. Thefirsttwo 


Society, the last at the Cooper Institute, when 
the mummy contained in the sarcophagus would 
be unrolled by the lecturer. 

The benediction was then pronounced by Dr. 
De Witt, and the meeting separated. 
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Lone Istanp Historica Society.— Brooklyn, 


December 1.—A regular monthly meeting of the 
Long Island Historical Society was he!d on the 
evening of December Ist, and,the attendance 
of members with their lady friends was quite 
large ; an encouraging indication ofthe interest 
in the progress of the society. 

At every new meeting, the members are sure 
to be surprised and pleased with some new ad- 
dition to the treasures of the Society. and the 
ingenuity of the Librarian is taxed to find places 
for the many objects of interest which are being 
accumulated 

Judge Greenwood presided. After the min- 
utes of the last meeting had been read and ap- 
proved, the report of the Librarian was read. Ac- 
cording to the report the whole number of ad- 
ditions to the library during the last month 
has been 770 titles, of which 171 were bound 
volumes and 599 pamphlets. Of this number 
782 have been donated and 38 have been obtain- 
ed by purchase and exchange. Especial notice 
was made of the contributions by Mrs. W. B. 
Bannister, of West Winsted, Conn., of 78 bound 
volumes and 169 pamphlets: by the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington of a complete set of their 
valuable publications, in 19 volumes; of the gift 
of R. C. Underhill, Esq., of rare and extreme- 
ly valuable pamphlets of the Revolutionary 
period; of the numbers of the Independent for 
1858, completing the Society’s file of that week- 
ly paper, by Hon. A.C. Stiles, of Broad Brook, 
Con.; and of the large donation, by L. Darbee & 
Son, of 10 bound volumes and 318 pamphlets, 
relating mostly to the local history of Williams- 
burg, asalso 40 volumes of newspapers, 22 vol- 
umes of which are Williamsburg papers and are 
of great value to the purposes ofthe Society. A 
large number of relics, maps, coins, etc, were also 
received during the month, 

The report of the Committee on the Natural 
History of Long Island followed the report of 
the Librarian. The committee announced that 
they were making satisfactory progress. They 
also acknowledge generous donations by Mr. 
Henry G. Reeve of $100 for a collection of swim- 
ming birds, and by Mr. Beujamin D. Hicks, of 
Westbury, who authorizes the committee to pro- 
ceed in the collection of the Quadrupeds of the 
island, and to draw on him for any amount of 
funds necessary to make the collection com- 
plete. 

This noble donation, from a gentleman not a 
resident of the city, reflects high credit upon 
his liberality. and scientific taste. The Com- 
mittee may reasonably expect that so liberal an 
example will be followed by gentlemen in the 
city. 

Donations are needed for the land birds, rep- 
tiles, fishes, crustacea, woods; also for curiosities 
which may be purchased from time to time. 

The drawers and cases for the collections are 
being prepared, aud with the kind co-operation 





of our citizens, the work will progress as fast as 
suitable specimens can be obtained. 

‘‘We wish to impress upon our friends the ne- 
cessity of a good library of works on Natural 
Science, We had a fund for this especial pur- 
pose. It is indispensible that there should be in 
our city a first class library ofthis kind, to which 
the student, the general reader, as well as the 
Committees engaged in this work, may refer for 
instruction. Many importent works placed on 
our shelves by our valued friend Charles Cong- 
don, Esq., form an excellent beginning of a col- 
lection which cannot be long delayed.” 

The report was adopted unanimously. 

The President then introduced the Rev. A. P. 
Putnam, who read a paper on ‘The Early His- 
tory of the Art of Printing.” 

On motion by the Rev. Dr. Buddington, 
the thanks of the meeting were tendered to the 
Rev. Mr Putnam for his interesting paper, and 
a copy requested for the archives ofthe Society. 

The next paper— January—will be by John 
M. Stearns Esq., on ‘‘ The Political and Civil Con- 
stitution of Dutch Government in New Nether- 
lands.” 

The Society are now carrying on an extra 
course of Lectures on the great British orators 
of the early partof the present century by 
Professor, 8. G. Brown, of Dartmouth college. 
Subjects, Lord Chatham, Edmund Burke, Charles 
J. Fox, William Pitt, Lord Erskine. 


Hotes on Books. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
1863-4. Boston: Printed for the Society, 1864. 
This elegant volume, continues the series of 
Proceedings of the first American Historical So- 
ciety, contains the official reports of its meeting 
from April 1862 to September 1864. The mat- 
ters treated in them range widely and possess 
great interest, Of departed members, no Society 
has a list embracing so many remarkable men. 
Therefis a brief notice of Dr. Convers Francis ; 
a memoir and portrait of Rev. Charles Watson, 
by Rev.A.P.Peabody, D.D.; a notice of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, John J. Cruttenden, Luther Bradish,'Fred- 
erick Tudor, with interesting proceedings on the 
death of the Hon Joseph Quincy, and a memoir of 
William Sturgis by Charles G. Loring. Among 
the interesting historical papers preserved here 


| arealetter of Gen. Amherst, Letters of Josiah 


Quincy, John Winthrop, Samuel Cooper and Jo- 
seph Warren to Benjamin Franklin, in 1775; a 


| letter of Washington dated Middlebrook, June 


23, 1777; an abridgment ofa ‘‘ Journal de Cast- 
orland,”’ giving an account of the French settle- 
ment in Northern New-York: a discussion of the 
question whether Washington was ever made a 
Marshall of France; an article on a deed of Louis 
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Duke of Orleans, July 2, 1405, with an engrav- 
ing of the Seal.‘‘The Selling of Joseph, a memo- 
rial,’’a rare antislavery tract, issued in 1700 by 
Chief Justice Samuel Sewall; an unpublished 
poem and letters of Phillis Wheatley, a fac 
simile: Dr. Ephraim Elliot’s account of the 
physicians of Boston; a long and interesting 
Diary of Ezekiel Price, at Boston, in 1775,-6, ex- 
tending to 78 pagesin finetype. The most im- 


| 
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having once, amid a thousand difficulties, perils 
and hardships, nearly effected his own deliver- 
ance from thraldom. He entered the army asa 
chaplain, being a Methodist Clergyman of Cin- 
cinnati, but soon took a staff appointment and 
did good service. His work is well worthy of 
perusal, 


| The Yankee Conscript, or Eighteen Months in Dizie. 


portant original paper are Mr.Emory Washburn’s | 


“Somerset’s case, and the extinction of Villen- 
age and Slavery in England,” and a note on the 
early maps of Boston with an engraving ofone 
hitherto unpublished ; and Lawrence’s Remarks 
on the history of Finance. ~ 
Letters of Phillis Wheatley, the Negro Slave Poet 

of Boston. Boston: Privately Printed, 1864. 

80, pp. 19. 

This is a tract handsomely printed in the 
taste of our day, embracing the letters of the 
sable poetess read by Mr. Charles Deane at a 
meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
They were written from Boston, in 1772-9, to Miss 


Arbour or Obour Tanner of Newport, and are | 


creditable to the writer‘as well as to the ‘‘ pecu- 
liar institution,’ as it existed at the time in 
Massachusetts. ‘To the letters, besides his own 
notes, Mr. Deane has added the sketch of the 
life of Phillis Wheatley, recently given in a Bos- 
ton journal by Dr, N. B. Shurtleff. 


A History of the Great 
Railroad Adventure. By Lizut. WM. PitrEn- 
GER, one of the adventurers. With an introduc- 
tion by Rev. ALEXANDER Crakk, A. M., Phila- 
delphia, J. W. DavaHapay, 12° 288 pp. 

The famous attempt, made under the lamented 

Mitchell to break up the important railroad line 

from Atlanta to Chattanooga, names since in- 


Daring and Suffering. 


delibly impressed on the Northern mind by the | 


triumph of Rosecrans, Grant and Sherman, is 
indeed one of the most thrilling episodes of the 
war. 
rebels, the cold blooded murder of eight of 
them, and then the official denial of the fact, 
with the boldness and gallantry of the attempt, 
invest the whole with intense interest. The 
present volume is the unvarnished, but deeply 
interesting narrative of one of the party. 


Beyond the Lines; or @ Yankee Prisoner Loose in 
Dixie. By Rev. Capt. J. J. GEER, late Assist- 
ant Adjt. General on the Staff of Gen, Buckland. 
Philadelphia, J. W. Doughaday , 12° 285 pp. 
The adventures of our prisoners in the hands 

of the rebels, their fearful sufferings from brutal 

treatment; their attempts at escape, their trials, 
patriotic devotedness and unflinching constancy 
will be for years the theme of publication, The 
present volume gives the experience of the 
Rev. Mr. Geer, who was finally exchanged after 


The treatment of the gallant men by the | 


| ed as those of this Baltimore gentleman. 
| first volume, printed at Richmond, was reprinte 





By GeorcEe Apams FisHEr. Philadelphia, J, 
W. Doughaday. 12° 251 pp. 
The position of the Union men in Texas, a 
by no means inconsiderable band, whom the 


treachery of Twiggs left a prey to the brutality 


| of the Texan Secessionists, was one of unequalled 
| trial. 
| 

portrayed. 
| Doughaday, as one of his series of personal nar- 


Their sufferings have never yet been duly 
The work here presented by Mr, 


rative, gives some light on their sufferings and 
dangers. Mr. Fisher succeeded in escaping from 
conscription and reaching the North by assum- 
ing a Secession exterior and personating an ex- 
empt miller. His adventures were full of peril, 
and are well described. 


The Third Year of the War. By Epwarp A. 
PottarD. New York: Charles B. Richard. 
son, 1865, 8°, 391 pp. 

The South has never produced or had an his- 
torian whose works have been us widely diffus- 

His 


ed in New York, Toronto and London, and the 
second was perhaps as widely scattered. While 
on his way to England with the manuscript of 
the third, the blockade runner which bore him 
fell into American hands, and the historian was 
conveyed to Fort Warren, The present volume 
is therefore tinged with a personal asperity that 
heightens the rancor of his first and second 
year. His narrative flows rapidly on in a gen- 
eral view of operations, not without ability, but 
recklessly vituperative, one sided and partial. 
He is, however, strong in his likes and dislikes, 
and criticises Davis and his favorite generals 
without mercy. Of all the curious points in the 
work, however, none can exceed the note which 
shows that slavery never existed at the South. 


Phrasis. —A Treatise on the History and 
Structure of the Different Languages of the 
World, with a comparative view of the forms of 
their words, and the style of their expressions. 
By J. Wilson, A. M., Author of Errors of Gram. 
mar and Nature of Language. Albany, Mun- 
sell. 1864, 8°, 384 pp. 

Mr. Wilson’s Phrasis is the result of long 
philological study, and to those who have never 
turned their attention to the history, structure 
and comparative modifications of language will 
prove a valuable manual, the more so as we 
know no other work in our language equally 
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ee ; ey 
comprehensive in plan or less taken up with 


theories. Instead of building up systems, the 
author gives facts, examples from different lan- 
guages, to furnish the student matter for further 
investigation and comparison. The low state of 
ethnological and linguistic study among us, has, 


best signs of the day. 


Harpers’ Pictorial History of the War, Nos. 9 
and 10. 
This valuable history, which started long 
since, but prudently held back while others 


the picture, is now progressing steadily, and in 
a clear, lucid narrative, compiled from a 
thorough comparison of multitudinous authori- 
ties and non-authorities, gives the history down 
to the capture of Fort Donelson. 
observation has gone, it is the best history of 
the war for popular reading. 


Miscellany. 


Bistioman1A.—The Bibliomania which has in- 
vaded the country affords matter for study and 
calls for care and caution on the part of buyers. 


The high prices to which books on America, or | 
connected with American history, have risen, | 


the newly created desire among collectors for 
large paper copies and privately printed books, 
show that ataste for what is rare and well 
printed is being diffused, and that many whose 
tastes were heretofore turned to less pardonable 
follies, if this must be so styled, are nowanxious 
to show shelves of books fit to grace a literary 
epicure’s table. Almost every work of merit 
now issued in good style has a few fine large 
paper copies struck off. Printing clubs are in- 
creasing, and many choice things are got up by 
subscription. All these are styled privately 
printed, but this expression is certainly not ap- 
plicable to any but works printed by gentlemen 
at their own expense for distribution among 
their private friends. These last, of course, 
rarely come up for sale. The second class are 
now the great objects of competition. How 
virulent the disease has become may be con- 
ceived from the fact that Munsell’s Historical 
Series, ten vols., has commanded over two hun- 
dred dollars; and a one volume of it readily 
brings seventy-five dollars ; a holder of a large 
paper set was offered and declined a thousand 
dollars for it; the Bradford Series of three 
volumes, one hundred; Dawson’s Putnam Con- 
troversy thirty-five; The Journal of Melvin, 
privately printed by some gentleman in New 
York, thirty, inducing a Philadelphia club to 
the questionable step of reprinting; and we 
just learn that a large paper copy of Mrs. 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE. 


So far as our | aoe 
| brought $47 50. 


| the first part of the volume, to the ‘* Merry 


| Shutt’s works, 3 vols., $157 50; 





[Jan., 


Coghland’s Memoirs, just issued in very hand- 
some style by Mr. T. H. Morrell, has brought 
the moderate sum of seventy-five dollars. 

The sale of the library of Mr. William J. 
Fowle, by Leonard, of Boston, has exceeded all 


| previous sales in the extravagance of the prices 
we trust, had its day, and we may hail the ap- | 
pearance of works on language as one of the | 


reached. 

The Perey Society publications, 20 volumes, 
$300; Portraits of British Poets, 2 volumes, 
$50; Book of Common Prayer, $40; Corres- 
pondence Regarding Major-General Putnam, $30; 
Richardson’s Dictionary of the English Lan- 


| guage, 2 vols., $34; Joseph Ritson’s Works, pub- 
lished between 


rushed on, soon to find the canvas too small for | $320 50; Wm. 


1790, and 1888, 29 volumes, 
Robertson’s Works, 8 volumes, 
$240; Samuel Rogers’s Works, 2 volumes, $38 ; 


| Sir Walter Scott’s Works, 25 volumes, $175; 


Thomas Shadwell’s Dramas, printed between 
1668 and 1718, 14 volumes, $48; the original 
folio of Shakespeare’s Works, printed in 1623, 
It was an imperfect copy, all 


Wives of Windsor,” being gone; and also the 
play of ““Cymbeline.”” The book was imperfect 


| in other respects, having several pages torn out, 


&e. The Works of Shakspeare by Richard 
Grant White, only 48 copies printed, $148 50; 
the works of Shakspeare by James O. Halliwell, 
Esq., in 15 magnificent folio volumes, privately 
printed, and only 150 copies; 183 volumes of the 
set have been issued, $1072; Shakspeare Society 
Publications, 19 vols., $161 50; Henry Shaw’s 
Specimens of Ancient Furniture, $35; do. En- 
cyclopeedia of Ornament, $39; do. Dresses and 
Decorations of the Middle Ages, $105; do. 
Decorative Arts, $50. Book of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, large paper, 
$30; Sotheby’s Typography of Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, $50; do. Principia Typographia, 3 vols., 
$105; Stirling’s Annals of Spanish Artists, 3 
vols., $54; Stratford’s Records, $55; Joseph 
Walton and 


Cotton’s Complete Angler, 2 vols., Pickering, 


| large paper, $180; the Writings of Washington 


by Sparks, 12 vols., large paper, $300; Daniel 
Webster’s Works, 8 vols., large paper, $160; 
Commissary Wilson’s Orderly Book, the first of 
Munsell’s series, $60; Easton’s narrative, the 
2nd in large paper, $70; Burgoyne’s Orderly 
Book, $22; Waynes $27 50, Obstructions in the 
Hudson River, No. v., $32 50; Diary of the 
Siege of Detroit, $40; Early Voyages up and 
down the Mississippi, 27 50; Indian Affairs, 
Nos. ix and x, $28. Indeed, there seems to be 
a plan to buy up these at any price. Wing- 
field’s Discourse of Virginia, brought $45; the 
Records of Salem Witchcraft, just issued, large 
paper, $105; Brant’s ship of Fools, $150; a 
fine copy of the Works of Sir Thomas More, 
$170; the curious reprint of the Bay Psalm 
Book, $60; Bancroft’s History‘of the United 
States, on large paper, $124. The whole col- 
lection, 816 lots, produced about $20,000, 





